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The Vatican Library is usually one of the 
places visited by tourists in Rome, but one 
wan hardly tell for what reason. Certainly, so 
far as seeing books is concerned, even so much 
as the Suteide of them, it would be quite as 
satisfactory to go into the catacombs. Indeed, 
it occurred to me that this library might very 
well be styled a literary cemetery. According 
to Romish authority, the treasures of ancient 
works, and especially of manuscripts, is as 
rare, rich, and varied as are the treasures of 
art elsewhere in the Vatican. But unforta- 
nately, whatever there may be is shut up un- 
der lock and key, and you may traverse the 
long and elegant halls almost from one end to 
the other, without seeing even the back of a 
book. As you are marched through some fif- 
teen hundred feet of apartments, with beauti- 
fully painted cases on either hand, a long- 
frocked ecclesiastic will point first to one side 
and then to the other, announcing that there 
are very rare works in these, and priceless 
manuscripts in those, but nét a key is pat into 
those locks—not one of those beautiful doors 
turns on its hinges. For all practical purposes 
to the book-worm or the curious visitor, the 
cases might as well be empty; or with some- 
_ thing like eqaal propriety, the statuary and 

paintings might be shut up, and visitors in- 
formed that in such and such places there were 
the finest works of art in the world. 

One little exception, indeed, there is; for 
whilst none of the regular book-presses are 
opened, there are one or two small cabinets 
somewhat like those usually seen on the 
counters of jewellers, which are permitted to 
disclose to curious eyes their precious contents. 
Indeed, [ am not quite sure that even these are 
ordinarily opened, but we happened to be in 
company with a party under the escort of one 
of the Professors of the Propaganda, and were 
possibly specially favoured. And, gentle read- 
er, what do you suppose was one of the shief 
of the rare manuscripts shown us in this mine 
of antique literary treasures? Why, Henry 
the Eighth’s love letters to Anne Boleyn! 
Most gladly would we have feasted our eyes 
on the Codex Vaticanus, or upon some of those 
early ones of the fathers, or upon some of 
those fourth or fifth century ones of Virgil or 
Terence; but Henry VIII. had dared break 
with Rome, and his love affairs were not 
always the most creditable, and it is a pleasant 
bit of revenge to show up the arch-transgressor 
to posterity in all the weaknesses of his amours, 
even to his pen-and-ink drawing of a heart 
with AB enclosed in it, at the bottom of one 
of the letters. The exhibition, too, derives ad- 
ditional point, from the Treatise on the Sacra- 
ments, from the same royal pen, being placed 
side by side with the love letters. 
say, however, that this Cabinet contains an- 
other relic really worth seeing. This is the 
Cicero de Republica, considered the oldest La- 
tin manuscript extant, but still more interest- 
ing from the fact that it was brought to light 
by chemical process, after having for genera- 
tions passed out of sight. In common with 
many of the richest treasures of art in Rome, 
this manuscript of Cicero has undergone a 
death and resurrection. In default of priat- 
ing-presses and paper, something to write on 


was a desideratum in the days of the Christian_ 


fathers... Hence they were wont to obliterate 
the ink of some heathen work, and use the 
same pages for their own lucubrations. This 
copy of the Republica had thus been made to 
do both heathen and Christian service. But 
science, with its magic power, stepped in after 
the lapse of centuries, and, contrary to the fa- 
miliar adage that “Possession is nine parts 
of the law,’ asserted the supremacy of the 
tenth, ousted St. Augustin’s Commentary on 
the Psalms as an intruder, and enabled Cicero 
once more to speak from those pages his views 
on the Republic. Among the other curious 
things in this case are the autograph manu- 
scripts of Petrarch and Tasso, the latter being 
a sketch of his first three Cantos of Jerusalem. 
The total number of manuscripts in the Vati- 
can collection—regarded as the finest in the 
world—is twenty-three thousand five hundred 
and eighty, including Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Syriac, Turkish, Persian, Samaritan, 
Armenian, Iberian, Chinese, and Sclavonic. 

* As we were not favoured with a look at the 
celebrated Codex Vaticanus on our first visit, 
I made a second attempt to see it. This, as 
many readers already know, is in Greek, and 
contains the oldest version of the Septuagint, 
and the first Greek one of the New Testament, 
and dates from the latter part of the fourth 
century. As a probable means of gaining 
access to it, i thought of writing a request to 
the Professor of the Propaganda, who had 
already escorted us, but was assured by our 
host of the hotel, that a certain other official 
was the proper person to apply to, and was 
told that our faithful Bartolotti could be the 
bearer of the application. Accordingly, fortified 
with Bartolotti, and a resolution perhaps some- 
what strengthened by our previous general suc- 
cess in such matters, I set off for the Vatican. 
It would be impossible for me to remember to 
how many different persons, or in how many 
ways we prosoguted our object. Good Rarto. 
lotti—who, by the way, was not often frus- 
trated—at length became quite as much inter- 
ested in succeeding as I was, and finally sent 
an application to the great Antonelli. But the 
busy Cardinal happened to be just then sitting 
~ jn council, and was no doubt too deep in the 
doings of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel to 
concern himself about vagabond Americans, 
or rusty old manuscripts. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I enjoyed the most ample opportunities 
for examining and admiring the library rooms, 
and the outsides of those interminable lines of 
book-presses. For more than an hour I was 
left alone in the great Vatican Library, the 
custode permitting the intrusion, in view of 
what I was waiting for. It is probably not 
very often that such a heretic as a Presby- 
terian minister has been trusted, unwatched, 
in the midst of these choice treasures. During 
my solitary sitting in the Vatican, many 
thoughts crossed amy mind. First, this idea of 
locking up books so that no body can see them, 
much less read them, is in harmony with the 
established character of the Romish hierarchy 
- for shutting out light. Second, what they lack 
as to giving the substance, they endeavour to 
atone for in tinsel and show; the outsides of 
these cases are very beautiful, and the entire 
apartments— barring the low ceilings—models 
of elegance. The very floors are poliehed mar- 
bles; on some of the walls are handsome fres- 
coes of the most celebrated Councils of the 
Romish Church; the ceilings glow in like man- 
ner with historic and artistic designs; and 
through the long vista of twelve bundred feet 
in one room, are the richest, most exquisite, 


and almost colossal vases of oriental alabaster, : 


Sevres china, and Malachite, together with 
columns, tables, and bronzes of rare and costly 
material and workmanship, the gifts of crowned 
heads and lordly dignitaries. One other thought 
crossed my mind. Suppose, that instead of 
the person I happen to be, I were some formid- 
able and well-known Protestant antagonist, 
what an admirable opportunity this would be 
for executing Romish vengeance on a trouble- 
some opponent! Nobody, except poor Barto- 
lotti, knows I am here, and if I never emerged 


Let me 
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again from this Vatican, how easily poor Bar- 
tolotti’s mouth could be sealed! But since I 
was not any one that Rome knew or cared for, 
after waiting ever so long in vain to see the 
Codex Vaticanus, I was permitted once more, 
alive and safe, to return to the light of an 
Italian sky. But, on encountering a trio of 
genteel-looking functionaries in one of the 
ante-roome, I could not refrain from express- 
ing my views, and took the liberty of saying 
that if I had been in England instead of Italy, 
I would not have encountered so much trouble 
in endeavouring to see an interesting old manu- 
script. One of the three instantly fired up, 
and replied that he had been in England; and 
thereupon gave his opinion of Queen Victoria’s 
realm in words that I will not put on this 
paper. “Well,” said I, “when your people 
come to America, we don’t serve them after 
this fashion.” The trio answered by a look at 
each other, and a shrug of their shoulders, and 
your correspondent went on his way. 


One or two small matters as to the Vatican 
before we take our final leave. There is a bal- 
cony to which visitors are conducted, which of 
itself affords ample compensation for climbing 
all the stairs, and toiling through all the gal- 
leries. It looks down on the city—the Rome 
of the ruins, and the Rome of to-day; on that 
low,.marshy Compagna which has been creep- 
ing, year after year, further and still further 
into the heart of the old mistress of the world, 
and breathing upon her, with increasing fa- 
tality, its deadly miasm; and looking far away 
also to those purple mountains which have 
witnessed alike Rome’s glory and Rome’s 
gloom. A happy thought was it in the man 
who designed that balcony; that eyes fairly 
satiated by the luxuries of art, might be re- 
lieved by a glimpse of nature, or even by 
gazing for a moment through the ruins down 
the dim vista of twenty-six hundred years. 
And still closer at hand is another speck of 


| nature, though rather too much stiffened and 


starched by art. It is the Pope’s garden. In 
addition to the usual variety of plants and 
flowers, indigenous and exotic, this garden has 
a fountain of unique construction. In a large 
basin there seems to float a ship of war, com- 
plete in all its appointments not only as to 
masts, spars, ropes, and rigging, but even to 
the guns protruding from the port-holes. 
is of bronze, and very prettily made. On our 
second visit we were favoured with the com- 
pany of a gentleman who is no stranger in 
Rome, and who is familiar with these grounds. 
Before descending to the fountain, we had 
seen our friend whisper to the gardener, 
though we did not understand the purport; 
but we had no sooner got alongside the bronze 
ship than from mast-head to deck it began to 
shoot jets d’eaux—spars, halyards, and braces 
all sending out the sparkling shower, and the 
guns firing upon us, meanwhile, a broadside of 
water. Asan ornament for pleasure-grounds 
it is a very pretty thing, and as an amusement 
for a solitary old bachelor like the Pope, it 
may also serve a beneficent purpose. 

" As to the remaining picture and sculpture 
galleries of Rome, dear reader, we will spare 
you. One must not fail, however, to mention 
the generous manner in which the private gal- 


-leries are thrown open for the inspection of 


the horde of strangers. 


These collections are 
in the palaces of the old nobility, whose names 
have long been familiar. They are exhibited, 
too, without compensation. One cannot but 
admire the unselfishness and nebleness of 
those who, in order to gratify even strangers, 
thus permit the constant entrance of their 
homes, oftentimes, too, by those whose in- 
stincts and habits do not lead them readily to 
recognize and respect private rights. Instead 
of requiring the visitor, too, as in some other 
European galleries, to pay seventy-five cents 
for a catalogue, or else know nothing about 
what he sees, each apartment here is supplied 
with neat and convenient hand-catalogues, 
printed in Italian on one side and French on 
the other. Even the servants who attend in 
them are, I was going to say, models of gen- 
tlemen; and why shouldI not? Money and 
name and station do not necessarily make a 
gentleman. The man that serves at many a 
princely table is far more the gentleman, in 
all that truly gives the title to that designa- 
tion, than he that sits at it. Of this I am 
sure, that as to kind and thoughtful atten- 
tions, and a refined and graceful respect, no 
one, whatever his position, could excel the 
domestics, especially of the Borghese family. 
A more conclusive illustration of their deli- 
cacy and high-mindedness cuuld not be given 
than their refusing money, which they did as 
to ourselves in two different instances. The 
susceptibility to donations is, as every Euro- 
pean tourist knows, one of the weak points 
of officials and serviters, and in Italy this 
characteristic weakness is eminéntly strong. 
An Italian, therefore, who refuses money, be 
his position high or low, may be set down as 
a phenomenon. Well, reader, put the servi- 
tors of the Borghese house into that category. 
On our first visit to the gallery of the palace 
we gave them a donation, which was grace- 
fully accepted; on our second visit they quite 
as gracefully declined, intimating that we had 
already attended to that duty; and when we 
afterwards visited the Borghese Villa, without 
an idea of meeting them there, they greeted 
us as old friends, and again most politely re- 
fused to accept a donation. I take the liberty 
of writing down these Borghese domestics as 
gentlemen, no matter if there was a servant’s 
livery on their backs. 

Speaking of this incident at the Borghese 
Villa, naturally leads me to say something of 
our little excursion there, and perhaps jt may | 
he & Fe1ié: to the reader to escape from Rome 
even for a paragraph or two. Several of the 
villas of the old noble families, as well as their 
town palaces, are graciously thrown into the 
already unrivalled stores which Rome fur- 
nishes for the entertainment of its multitudi- 
nous visitors. The Borghese, as to its grounds 
at least, is to Rome what the Bois de Bologne 
is to Paris, the favourite afternoon drive of 
the fashionables. Its extent of umbrageous 
groves, its wide and well-kept carriage roads 
and beautiful pathways, its variety of lawn 
and water, its statues and fountains, render it 
a highly attractive resort; whilst the Casino, 
or villa itself, is replete with the rich and the 
beautiful. Unfortunately for the grounds and 
for the enjoyment of the public therewith con- 
nected, beautiful as they now are, they have 
lost some of their charms. During. the revo- 
lution in 1849, the Roman Commission of 
Defence, in order to counteract the movements 
of the French, were obliged to cut down the 
trees on the slopes fronting the city walls, 
At one time it was thought, too, that the 
Casino itself would suffer from the devasta- 
tions of war, and it was in contemplation to 
remove the works of art to the Vatican for 
safekeeping; but this calamity was happily 
averted. This truly princely establishment 
has been converted by its owner almost en- 
tirely into a museum of art. Since, I believe, 
the family never occupy it. Though the first 
Napoleon helped himself to many of its 
choicest works, and though these have neither 
been returned nor paid for, enough remains to 
make it rich still. The loss thus sustained 
is estimated at three millions of dollars; but 
the collection of statuary, both ancient and 
modern, the fine old paintings, the tables of 
beaatifully wrought mosaics, and other costly 
ornaments, look as if they might be worth as 
many more millions. And as one examines 
this artistic wealth, he walks through literally 
“‘marble halls,” walls and floors alike being 
formed of the finest varieties of this expensive 
material, and appropriated, too, with the most 
exquisite taste. Some of the floors, indeed, 
are still richer, being the most beautiful of 
the antique Mosaic pavements from Hadrian’s 


It ; 


{ Villa and elsewhere. No doubt much of the 


money laid out in these decorations and 
splendours might have been more usefully 
applied, but in its present shape it is un- 
doubtedly a contribution to the sum of hu- 
man enjoyment, and denizens as we are of a 
world which God has deigned so richly to 
adorn, we must learn not to despise the 
gesthetic. At any rate, our party are indebted 
to the Borghese Villa for the filling up of a 
portion of a very pleasant afternoon. 


The Pincian Hill is another of the favourite 


and fashionable promenades of the* modern 
Romans, and of their Cosmopolitan visitors ; 
and being within the city, and consequently 
more convenient of access, is even more resort- 
ed to than the Borghese Villa. Late in the 
season, or out of season as we were during our 


first week, we found the Pincian, ona pleasant | 


afternoon, thronged with a turn-out of hand- 
some equipages, and gaily dressed people, 
almost reminding us of the dazzling display 
in Hyde Park, London. If the Borghese Park 
may be compared with the Bois de Bologne of 
Paris, this might be called after the same gay 
city, the Champs Elysée—in both cases, how- 
ever, we must admit, with eonsiderable quali- 
fications. But certainly we were surprised to 
find that dull, sleepy-looking old Rome, even 
at this deserted summer season, could produce 
such an array of handsome carriages, fine 
horses, and tastefully and richly dressed peo- 
ple. But it must be remembered that money 
goes much further here than in our expensive, 
extravagant America. I am told that a family 
may live in Rome in fashionable style, occupy- 
ing, perhaps, a “palace,” with liveried ser- 
vants and a dashing equipage, for somethi 
like $2500 per annum, a sum which, iw New 
York or Philadelphia, .certaj would not 
command a superfluity of luxury and display. 
The rent of some of the Roman palaces, I un- 
| derstand does not exceed some $500 a year. 

But we were looking at the Pincian Hill. Let 
us not confine our attention to this gay exhibi- 
tion of equipages and people. Here are par- 
terres of flowers far more beautiful, and trees, 
and walks, and drives; and in the centre of 
the gardens an old obelisk, dug up by the Em- 


.peror Hadrian from a heap of old ruins, and’ 


dedicated by him in its second and longer tour 
of service to Antinous; whilst beneath us is the 
living Rome, with the Vatican and St. Peter’s 
on its further salvage, and with the sombre, 
Janiculine Hills for the background of all. A 
pleasant panorama is this for fashionable Ro- 
mans to refresh themselves with, provided 
they can spare time from scrutinizing each 
other as their showy procession slowly moves 
around the gay circle of the Pincian gardens. 

From the fashion, pomp, and vanities of the 
world we may appropriately turn to the wor- 
ship of God. In the magnificent temples, of 
some of which we have spoken, there is wor- 
ship; but I fear rather of idols, or at least of 
one of God’s creatures, rather than of his Infi- 
nite Majesty, and of his well-beloved Son. 
But even in the midst of this “seat of the 
beast” there are some that do not bow the 
knee to Baal. Just outside one of the city 
gates, but still sufficiently convenient of ac- 
cess, there is a Church of England chapel, or 
rather a room or two fitted up for that purpose. 
During ‘‘the season” I presume there is a fair 
attendance of English people, but on the only 
occasion I was there, there were but few pre- 
sent, and-no sermon; and the service was so 
badly read that I could not bear more than 
about half of it. 

It is known to most of the readers of these 
letters that for some years past there has also 
been an American chapel here—an apart- 
ment in the Embassy being used for the. 
purpose. Until recently this movement was 
under the care of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, the same organization which 
has the Paris chapel in charge; but by reason 
of circumstances, which need not be narrated, 
it has passed out of their hands, and become 
exclusively denominational and Episcopalian. 
I use the word exclusively, because there is a 
regular Episcopal church organization, though 
very small in numbers, and the rubrics and 
canons are consequently applied_as rigorously 
as elsewhere. Of course, in this atate of things 
the preaching must be confined to Episcopalian 
ministers, no matter who or how many of those 
from other denominations may happen to visit 
Rome, or how anxious their fellow countrymen 
may be to hear them. This seems to me far 
less becoming and desirable than thg Paris 
plan, where all Evangelical denominations are 
recognized, and where they may enjoy equal 
rights and privileges. I do not doubt that 
the same apartment would be offered by Mr. 
Stockton for the use of any denomination, but 
the Episcopal services already have possession 
of the usual haurs for church going. As for 
the Rev. Mr. Langdon, the chaplain, he show- 
ed us no official disrespect, as he did not even 
know we were in Rome until his services were 
closed for the season; and afterwards having 
voluntarily sought us out, he extended to us 
every persopal attention in his power. We 
attended the chapel on the morning of the 
closing service, when J was sorry to see there 
were not more than fifteen or twenty persons 
present, of whom our own party constituted 
about one-third, the latter including three 
ministers—the Rev. Mr. Ward of Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Mr. Marsh of New England, and the 
writer of this. The sermon was well written, 
but hardly becoming in such circumstances, as 
it was an attempt at presenting the views of 
various branches of the Church on the Eucha- 
rist, of course to the advantage of the preach- 
er’s own, and not altogether to the satisfaction 
of the other denominations represented. A 


good gospel sermon would have been most re- 
freshing to our poor hungry souls, famishing 
as they were amid the tawdry flummeries and 
mummeries of Rome. I regret to add that 
many Americans, who are church-goers and 
church-members at home, absent themselves 
from these and similar services when abroad. 
Out of the season though it was, there were 
Americans enough in the city at that time, 
visitors and residents, to have filled that cha- 
pel. But the atmosphere of the European 
continent has an enervating influence on Ame- 
rican piety. Travellers abroad too often leave 
their religion at home. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION. 


Messrs. /:ditors—The new edifice erected 
for the Fourth Presbyterian Church of New 
Orleans was dedicated on Sabbath, 4th inst. 
The sermon was preached by the pastor, 
the Rev. G. L. More, from Isa. xi. 9. The 
subject was, «‘The importance of the know- 
ledge of the Lord to the general happiness 
of mankind.”” The house was weli filled 
with an attentive audience. 

The edifice is sixty by ninety feet, with 
a basement. It is built of brick and 
cemented. The basement floor is thirty 
inches above the sidewalk; it contains a 
Lecture-room forty by sixty feet, and two 
rooms thirty-three by thirty feet, designed 
for Sabbath-school purposes. The ceiling 
of these rooms is twelve feet high. The 
building is entered through a vestibule on 
the same level with the basement. Two 
flights of steps, of six and a half inches 
rise, lead up to the main audience room. 
This room is sixty by seventy-eight feet, 
and has galleries on three sides. The out- 
side of the building is white, and has [onic 
pilasters and circular or Byzantine windows 
of ground glass. The pulpit is of white 
statuary marble. There are one hundred 


| and thirty pews in the body of the church, 
capable of seating about seven hundred 
persons. In the galleries there are fifty- 
four pews, capable of seating three hundred 
persons. The whole building is crowned 
by one of the most tasteful steeples in the 
city. The building stands on a corner lot, 
and has an iron fence on its two sides. 
The whole cost of the building, lots, and 
fixtures is about $40,000. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Institute. 


The proposition to establish an Educa- 
tional Institute for the sons of foreign mis- 
sionaries, &c., to bear the name of the be- 
loved and venerated Dr. Cortlandt Van 
Rensselaer, will find a cordial response in 
the hearts of thousands. It is a more fit- 
ting memorial of his valuable labours in 
the cause of ministerial and Christian edu- 
cation than a monument of marble. 

Some solicitude is felt, however, that in 
carrying this measure into effect, by raising 
the large sum of $100,000, such a plan 
shall be pursued as will not interfere with 
the regular collections to the Board of 
Education for academies and colleges. The 
General Fund of the Board is reported to 

be everdrawn nearly $2700, and so import- 
rag is this department of the Board’s opera- 
tions, that the ordinary collections for the 
current year, instead of being diminished, 
or even continued on their present scale, 
ought to be largely increased. 

Though this subject has, doubtless, occu- 
pied the thoughts of those who are more 
immediately concerned in raising funds for 
the proposed Institute, and perhaps the ap- 
prehended interference alluded to has been 
prospectively guarded against, yet as this 
measure involves important interests which 
are common to the whole Church, [ trust it 
will not be regarded as improper in me to 
suggest a plan by which the Cortlandt Van 
Rensselaer Institute may be established on 


out conflicting in any appreciable degree 
with the annual collections to the Board of 
Education, or to any other Board of the 
Church. 

1. Let $50,000 be subscribed by gentle- 
men and ladies of wealth, in sums of $1000 
and upwards—say ten of $1000, five of 
$3000, and five of $5000. : 

2. Let $50,000 be contributed in small 
sums by the whole Church, or by as many 
of the members as may feel inclined, in- 
cluding the students of our Presbyterial 
Academies and Colleges, and also the chil- 
dren in our Parochial Schools. If only one 
in six, on an average, of our Church mem- 
bers would give $1 each, the amount speci- 
fied would be secured. : 


Rensselaer is universally held, and the re- 
membrance of his distinguished services in 
advancing the cause of Christ, will influence 
the rich to contribute cheerfully of their 
abundance, and those who are not rich to 
give with equal cheerfulness of their com- 
petence for the purpose of accomplishing 
an object so praigeworthy in itself, and so 
suitable as a tribute to the memory of one 
of the Cbhurch’s favourite sons, while it will 
not diminish their ability, nor the ability 
of the Church as a whole, to prosecute suc- 
cessfully and efficiently other benevolent 
objects. 


general favour, and if a disposition shall 
prevail to co-operate in carrying them into 
practical effect, I will endeavour to raise 
from those with whom I may have inter- 
course in the bounds of Madison Presby- 
tery, an amount equal to $1 for every six 
members belonging to the churches under 
its care. We 
Hanover College, November 8, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE TRI-CEN TENARY. 


Messrs. Editors—In looking over a re- 
cent number of the Presbyterian, I was 
pleased to see the letter of the Rev. Dr. 
Beggs in allusion to the recent Tri-Cen- 
tenary of the Reformation in Scotland, held 


August last, on which occasion the corner- 
stone of the contemplated edifice for the 
use of the Protestant Institute of Scotland 
was laid with the liveliest Christian feel- 
ings and commendable zeal. This build- 
ing, when erected, will indeed serve the 
purpose of a fitting monument to so noble 
a defender of the Bible as was John Knox 
in the dark and trying days of that faithful 
man of God, whose voice was often heard 
on the very spot where this edifice will 
stand, ag also side by side with the memor- 


able old church (now almost hidden among 
the stately modern buildings which sur- 
round it) where the reformers first worship- 
ped, and in which they solemnly pledged 
themselves in a covenant, in God’s strength 
to defend the faith. It was my happy 
privilege to be present on this interesting 
occasion, and I remember with much plea- 
sure the thrillingly interesting proceedings 
of that body of able and devout Christians 
from many of the evangelical churches of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as 
our own indefatigable and excellent Mr. 
Chiniquy, of Illinois, whose pathetic appeal 
was listened to with intense interest as he 
recited the story of the wonderful doings of 
God among the people of his noble colony. 
I wish, with all my heart, the success of 
this commendable work of the sons of the 
Scottish Reformers, and hope they may find 
many substantial sympathizers in this coun- 
try, who owe, under God, much of our reli- 
gious enjoyment to the stern old Knox and 
his co-labourers, whose courage and zeal 
caused kings and princes to tremble. The 
proceedings throughout were pleasant and 
interesting, and were concluded by, to me 
at least, a novel but delightful social feature 
on the part of the committee of arrange- 
ments. This consisted—in the preparation 
of a public breakfast, which was to take 
place on the morning of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings, by the delegates in attendance. 
Here, again, I had the pleasure of partici- 
patiog. I will not stop to allude to the 
pleasant little events of the morning, fur- 
ther than to say that, among other things, 
we listened to the most charming remarks 
from some of the able and distinguished 
guests surrounding that social board; be- 
sides which I cannot but allude to a poem 
which was read by its able and pious author, 
through whose kindness I am enabled to 
present it to the readers of the Presbyie- 
rian. The reading of this beautiful little 


poem was received with the liveliest emo- 


the proposed pecuniary basis, and the. 
means provided within a few months, with- 


The warm esteem in which Dr, Van 


If these suggestions shall meet with | 


in the city of Edinburgh in the month of 
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tions, and contributed much to the pleasure 
of the morning. W. A. P. 


THE TRICENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAM M’COMB. 


Three — Years ago there dwelt, on mountain and 
in glen. 

In Scotland’s chosen land, a race of brave and stalwart 
men: 

From sire to son they handed down a heritage and name, 

Unsullied as Ben Lomond’s snow, and spotless as the same. 

O, for the muse of Israel's bard!—0, for a harp of gold! 

To sing of all our fathers did in glorious times of old: 

Their witness-bearing for the truth—their bold front to 


the foe— 
Their faith, and hope, and holy love, Three Hundred 
Years ago. 


And right to read, and right to learn, was then secured 


to all; 
And right to worship Him, whose law our every want 


su 
According to its rule of faith, that makes the simple wise. 
And thus the lamp of heavenly truth was lighted in the 


land 
And Scotland’s Kirk and Covenant, and Scotland’s sturdy 
an ° 
Held forth the beacon-light in love, with bright and steady 
ow— 
The Reformation light that dawned, Three Hundred Years 
ago. 


Three Hundred Years ago was owned, the standard of our 


‘a 
By Scottish Parliament, and freed from Antichristian scaith ; 
And Presbyterian worship hailed with national array, 

Estublishing its simple forms from thenceforth and for 


aye; 
No rs Church, of any land, in Reformation days, 
Did e’er on Freedom’s pedestal such high memorial raise; 
In all its long contendings—in weal-time and in woe— 
It nailed its banner to the Cross, Three Hundred Years 


ago. 
Three Hundred Years ago, the mind broke error’s galling 
ind cae on eagle wings on high through Liberty’s 
And pas 4s eagle eyo from cliff, and crag; and rocky 
and shel the dew-drops of the morn from off its sparkling 
pnans aa onward in its course it sped through fields of 


t, 
While Bab lon—dark Babylon—lay grovelling in the night. 
Tyrants who chain the human mind, your fruitless task 


forego; 
Stern Scotland showed the task was vain, Three Hundred 
Years ago. 


Three Flundred Years ago, abroad was Mission work 
unknown; ; 
Now scattered wide by Scotland’s sons the Gospel seed is 


sown; 
The lofty mountains sing with joy—the forests clap their 
hand 


ands— 
And Scotiand’s Bible lore is now tho light of many lands. 
And thus our fathers saw far off, before they fell asleep, 
A wide-spread field of enterprise, which we, their sons, 
would reap; 
Now midst the streams of distant lands, the healing waters 


flow, 
From smitten rocks of hoath-clad hills, Three Iundred 
Years ago. 


Three Hundred Years ago there lived—the foremost of the 
f 


ree— 
A man who crushed with lion power Rome’s strong 
menagerie: 
The keepers trembled at his voice, a3 Joud it rose on high, 
And earth and heaven re echoed back life, light, and liberty. 
Though deathless is the memory of that intrepid one, 
Who never quailed before the foc, nor feared the face of 


man— 
Still unto Knox this monument, as Protestants. we owe, 
Who built for us a sure defence, Three Hundred Fears ago. 


Three Hundred Years ago, there came to Ulster’s fertile 
hore 


8 
A goodly race ef faithful men, our birthright to restore; 
We —— them from the fatherland of mountain and of 


_| The sons of sires who fought the fight, resisting unto blood. 


— Ireland’s Presbyterian Church sends greetings on 
the da 

When Scotland’s Presbyterian Church holds Tri-Centenary. 
The bulwark of our liberty to Scotland's sons we owe, 

And to our martyred ancestors, Three Hundred Years ago. 


Batrast, August, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE REVIVAL AMONG SEAMEN. 


One of the most cheering signs of the 
times, in this day, is the interest manifested 
by seamen in the things pertaining to God, 
and the corresponding interest in the Church 
for their salvation. In no preceding age 
has there been such effort put forth to save 
this interesting class of our fellow men. 


more cheeringly repaid. If we would ac- 
count for these facts, we must attribute it, 
under God, to the increasing prayer which 
is ascending from ten thousand family al- 
tars, and from hundreds of congregations 


sea. 
It appears as if the slightest means are 
now blessed above the highest expectations 
of those who have been engaged in the 
work of spreading the gospel among these 
men. A few incidents connected with the 
more recent revival may not be without 
interest to the readers of the Presbyterian. 
A tract in the German language, put 
into the hands of an ungodly sailor by a 
little girl, with the request that he would 
read it, was made effectual in the hands of 
God to the conversion of his soul. He 


> 


Rio de Janeiro, with the purpose solemnly 
avowed to live for Christ. He has -the 
ability to speak for Christ in eight different 
languages, and has declared that he will, 
in all these tongues, tell what Christ has 
done for his soul. 
A Word of Sympathy 

Spoken to a poor outcast, who called at 
my door after having been turned out of 
doors by his wife and forsaken by his kin- 
dred, on account of intemperance, was the 
means of restoring one to his family who 
had once been chief mate of a fine ship, 
but who acknowledged in one of our meet- 
ings that he had fallen so low that the 
‘‘Jandlord could not sell him for a month’s 


advance.” He is now “clothed and in his 
right mind, and sitting at the feet of Je- 
sus.” 


A Card of the Mariner’s Church. 
The chief mate of a vessel found a card 
-of mine on the wharf, and took it on board 
his ship, where he read it, and determined 
to go to meeting that night. In order that 
he might go to the house of God sober (a 
rare thing for him), he resolved he would 
drink no more that day. He kept his re- 
solve, and attended the meeting at night. 
There the Holy Ghost sent the word to his 
heart. He rose, and asked the prayers of 
God’s people that he might become a Chris- 
tian. That prayer was heard. The next 
day he came to the church and took the 
pledge. He said he felt that he was a 
great sinner, and asked, “What must I do 
to be saved?” He added, “I want my 
/sins pardoned.’”’ want to give my heart 
to God.” He was pointed to the «Lamb 
of God.” He said, «I have been a pro- 
fessor, and think I have felt the love of 
God in my heart; but I am a backslider. 
My appetite for strong drink overcame me. 
I fell away from God, became a drunk- 
ard and a blasphemer, and a vile, guilty 
sinner. But I will come for pardon in the 
name of Jesus Christ.”” After,some days 
of intense agony he found that Christ had 
healed his backslidings. He came daily to 
prayer; then brought other seamen with 
him; then asked permission to establish a 
morning prayer-meeting. That meeting is 
held from nine to ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and is now in the seventh week of its 
existence. More than a thousand persons, 
three-fourths of them seamen, have here 
sought the Lord. Many have been edified, 
many awakened and converted. The pro- 
jector of the meeting is now at sea, the 
chief officer of a vessel, and has gone deter- 
mined to “stand up for Jesus.’’ Behold 
‘how great a matter a little fire kindleth !’’ 

Many more incidents of interest might 
be mentioned, but I must not be tedious. 
These are great results from apparently 
small means." Who can tell the thousands 
of effects that have resulted from the la- 
bours of this one church alone? It may 


Three Hundred Years ago, Gov’s Worn was freed from Popish 


And never has effort been more nobly and | 


and prayer-meetings, for the men of the |. 


has gone out chief officer of a vessel to | 


| be found, in eternity, that other instrumen- 
talities have been similarly blest. 
found, by comparing notes of the pastor 
and missionaries of this church, that during 
the last month they have made three hun- 
dred and seventy-five visits to boarding- 
houses, over four hundred to ships, con- 
versed with over one thousand seamen pri- 
vately in the following languages, viz:— 
Greek, Polish, Hungarian, German, Turk- 
ish, Spanish, Italian, French, and English 
—(one of our missionaries, a sailor, con- 
verses in fourteen languages)—and prayed 
in private with over two hundred and fifty 
of these men of the sea. Who can esti- 
mate the influence of this one church, with 
its sixteen religious services every week? 
Who will not earnestly pray, that when the 
judgment is set, and the books are opened, 
it may be said of thousands of souls, “This 
man and that man were born there?” 
CHARLES J. JONEs, 
Pastor of Mariner’s Church, N. Y. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH VENTILATION. 


Messrs. Editors—Two weeks ago the 
Presbyterian gave us the following good 
advice :—‘‘ Fix your windows so that the 


down always when service is held in your 
church. Yourchurch would even be sweet- 


lated during the course of the week.”’ 

In cities this is attended to, and where 
people are convinced of its value. But 
many churches in the country have the 
upper sash fixed—nor will the Trustees 
make it moveable, unless first convinced 
that there would be an advantage in it. 

Our church was built during the war of 
1812-14, and, of course, before ventilation 
was imported; and for about forty years we 
endured all the evils of bad and uavital air 
—never, in all our naps, dreaming that 
there was any help for it. We then fixed 
the windows to let down from the top. 
But two evils will be found every where to 
attend this:—1. Unless the summer day is 
very calm and warm, those near the win- 
dows complain of cold air coming down 
on them. In winter, when often a church 
becomes oppressive, drawn windows are out 
of the question. 2. Should it blow up 
cool, as the pews in usual church structures 
are against the wall, you cannot get to the 
windows to make a change, without noise 
and confusion. 

How do we manage? 

1. As your correspondent advises, we 
keep the upper sash drawn during service 
in the summer. 

2. The trap door into the attic is fixed 
so as to turn on central pivots; and by 
means of a cord within reach from the 
gallery floor, is easily moved. 

Advantages found by several years’ trial : 

1. It works without noise, and can be 
adjusted during service. : 

2. Any one at hand can attend to it. 


vice, it can be opened when the house be- 
comes warm :—Always open in summer. 

4. It lets off the bad air, but sends no 
cold draft on you. : 

5. Left open after church, it ventilates 
during the whole week. 

6. It took a carpenter only half an hour 
to fix it. 

We have the like arrangement in our 
lecture-room. Aa 


FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Devotional Exercises—Character of Synod— 
Addresses by Dr. Happersett, H. [. Coe, and 
O. C. Waters— Paper of Synod in Reference 
to Benevolent Effort—Right Standard of Be- 
mevolence not yet Attained—Action on Par- 
sonages—Their Great Importance — True 
Church Extension—Historical Collections— 
New Presbyterian College of Illinois—Knox 
College, dc. 

Avrora, Ill, November 9, 1860. 


ducted with great harmony, yet not without 
earnest and interesting discussion. 
all Presbyterian assemblies, liberty of de- 
bate, combined with courteous bearing of 
the members towards each other, constantly 
characterized the consultations of this body. 

The sessions of each day were opened 
with a season of special devotion, and each 
evening was appropriated to the preaching 
of the gospel. On Sabbath morning the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, and at 
night the Rev. Mr. Martin, of Ningpo, 
China, preached a missionary sermon, after 
which a collection, amounting to fifty dol- 
lars, was taken up. 

The items of business will indicate the 
scriptural, matured, and progressive charac- 
ter of these servants of the Lord. No judi- 
cial case claimed attention; the whole lime, 
therefore, was devoted to measures contem- 
plating the duties and enlarged responsibili- 
ties Or tué 

The Rev. Dr. Happersett addressed the 
Synod on behalf of the work of Domestic 
Missions. Most of these churches are, or 
have recently been, receiving aid from the 
Board of Missions, and for the last three 
years have been labouring under pecuniary 
difficulties of the most disheartening and 
oppressive character. Yet the brethren lis- 
tened to the appeals and suggestions made 
by Dr. Happersett with great respect and 
deep interest. He was followed by the 
Rev. H. I. Coe, Secretary of our Board of 
Church Extension, and Rev. O. C. Waters, 
Superintendent of Colportage. Several 
brethren responded, and among them Dr. 
Candee made a short but telling speech, 
touching the difficulties and trials of minis- 
ters and churches during the past years. 
The mind of Synod on the whole subject of 
benevolent effort was thrown into a pastoral 
address to the churches, which contains 
many suggestive thoughts. ‘‘We beg sol- 
emnly,” says this document, “to renitnd 
you that the ordinance of giving to the 
good work of God is not one of human au- 
thority, nor of mere expediency, nor of 
merely benevolent feeling, but an institute 
of worship for the cultivation of Christian 

ces. As an act of worship, it is paid to 
God through Jesus Christ, and for the glory 
of his great name; that it is therefore as 
much a duty and a privilege in the case of 
every human being who bears the name of 
Jesus Christ as prayer, or praise, or com- 
memorating his dying love.” ‘Further, 
the money given for this work must be 
those consecrated. offerings of God’s people 
in worship and faithful love, in order that 
they may be made effectual in promoting 
the spiritual good of men. It is only the 
vital power of the piety and faith of God’s 
children operating in this way, and follow- 
ed by the prayers of the hearts that offer in 
love, and by the watchful labour of the 
Church, that can be of any avail in spread- 
ing the gospel of salvation.” First lessons 
make deepest impressions upon the mind, 
and if these newly-formed and growing 


churches can be made to fecl that with the 
very commencement of Christian life, and 
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It is 


upper sash can be let down—and keep them 


er and more healthful, if it could be venti- 


8. Closed at the beginning of winter ser- 


| Messrs. Editors—The business was con-. 


As 


organization of ecclesiastical society, 


the duty of giving to the Lord emerges with | 
as much force, and abides with as much te- 
nacity as love to Christ, or prayer, or praise, 
what may we not hope for and from them 
if the future? Though poor and strug- 
gling for life—though receiving aid from 
others, let them yield to the duty, enjoy the 
privilege, and secure the growth in grace 
resulting from the ordinance of giving, as 
the Lord hath prospered them. What an 
advance would this be on many of the old 
and populous churches in other portions of 
our country! When, indeed, shall the 
wealth of the Church be as freely and fully 
consecrated to the support and extension of 
the gospel as the servants of sin and of the 
world devote their earnings to the objects 
and aims they love? The truth is, the en- 
tire Church needs to go back to first princi- 
ples, and begin anew on this whole ques- 
tion. Every man and every woman must 
learn to act with all the consciousness and 
responsibility of a steward for God, ere the 
Church will approximate the measure of her 
duty, or rightly appreciate the value of mo- 
ney as a means of promoting the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. Can this through-going 
principle be made to leaven the churches, 
and bring forth the corresponding fruit? 
We hope it can, and our Synod has resolved 
upon the effort. | 

An overture from the Synod of Baltimore, 
on the subject of Government Chaplaincies, 
was received and favourably acted upon. 

A paper on the subject of Parsonages was 
adopted, and an overture to the General As- 
sembly, praying for the establishment of a 
fund similar to that for Church Extension, 
to aid in the erection of such houses in all 
our congregations. Some one should devote 
himself to this important interest; and write, 
and preach, or talk it into favour. The 


‘Methodist Episcopal Church is far ahead of 


us on this subject. The Free Church of 
Scotland has set us a noble example, and it 
is greatly to be desired that public senti- 
ment in our Church should be favourably 
awakened and enlisted in its behalf. Many 


churches in the older States are now labour-_ 


ing under serious difficulty for want of a 
house suitable for their pastor. And here 
in the West this want often takes precedence 
even of a church building. A hall, or some 
vacant house can be gotten for a temporary 
church room; but for a pastor to live in, it 
is often impossible to find a suitable house. 
Or, as is sometimes the case, if one can be 
found, it is at a rent ruinous for him to pay. 
It is not every kind of a house that will suit 
a pastor, or in which he should be ex- 
pected, much less compelled to live. No 
workman can pursue his calling, accommo- 
date his family, receive visitors, and lodge 
guests, in the same room—not even in the 
same building, unless it be so large as to 
admit of various compartments, where work 
can be carried forward, where family health, 
comfort, and safety be maintained, and 
where guests and visitors will interfere 
with neither work nor necessary family 
arrangements. Yet churches sometimes ex- 
pect a pastor to do all this; and when urged 
to provide a better and more becoming 
place, reply, “It is as good as many of our 
houses ;” or, ‘‘let him build or find one for 
himself; why should he be better off than 
we?” But all are neither so stupid nor 
contemptible; many are unable to procure 
or build such a house as they would for their 
= ; and in many cases a minister re- 


fuses to settle where there is no such house ; 


or is compelled to leave a charge for want 
of some place where he can be accommo- 
dated. Much can be said, and should be, 
to shame and reprove the able, but selfish 
and stupid; to aid and encourage the wil- 
ling, but unable and struggling. Almost 
any congregation having a house of worship 
and parsonage, is in a condition to be self- 
sustaining. It would therefore be a great 
saving to the Board of Missions, and real 
economy to the Church at large, if such a 
fund were established as would effectually 
aid every organized body of worshippers to 
secure at once both a church building and a 
parsonage. I have some experience on this 
subject, and if my feeble words can have 
weight, or aid in arousing the attention of 
the churches to this subject, I cheerfully 
contribute them. Let the watch-cry of our. 
denomination be—“A church and a parson- 
age for every congregation.” The thing 
can be done. Let the rich help the poor, 
the strong the weak; and let each do all it 
ean for itself; and soon all now existing will 
rejoice in these two elements of success; 
and all new ones, as they come into being, 
will~be supplied. No permanent church 
extension commensurate with the demand 
of the times, can be made without the at- 
tainment of these two objects. I trust, 
therefore, that the overture of this Synod 
will be thoroughly discussed, sincerely adopt- 
ed, and practically executed by the next 


General Assembly. 


manently, incidents of historical value con- 
nected with the Synod, the organization, 
of churches, settlement of pastors, erection 
of houses of worship, revivals, memoirs of 
departed ministers, ruling elders or laymen 
who have exerted enlarged Christian influ- 
ence; founding of schools and colleges, 
especially with reference to ministerial edu- 
cation, Xe. 
A, measure of great importance to the 
welfare of the Church, and very charac- 
teristic of a Presbyterian Synod, was inau- 
gurated, in connection with the mother Sy- 
nod of Illinois—preliminary arrangements 
to found “The Presbyterian College of 
Illinois.” The mother Synod had prepared 
a constitution, appointed its portion of Di- 
rectors, and sent a committee to confer with 
us and secure our co-operation. The Rev. 
C. P. Jennings, of Springfield, conducted 
the discussion on the part of the Synod of 
Illinois, and was successful in leading minds 
somewhat predisposed, to a favourable con- 
sideration of the plans proposed; and Synod 
so far concurred as to appoint its quota of 
the Board of Direetors, and authorize all 
needful incipient measures. : 
In the course of the discussions, Dr. Wal- 
lace, President of the United Presbyterian 
College in Monmouth, was invited to take 
part, and also the Rev. Drs. Curtis and 
Gale, of Knox College, Galesburg. These 
brethren were listened to with respect and 
interest. The two latter gentlemen, you are 
aware, are connected with the New-school 
body, and the Gollege of which they have 
charge was organized in union with Congre- 
gationalists, who eventually claimed the 
whole, and attempted to oust the Presbyte- 
rians. John Presbyter is very loving and 
good-natured, but he does not like to to be 
unceremoniously dispossessed of his house 
and property, which he bought and paid for 
with his own money. Under such circum- 
stances he is apt to put down his foot and 
say, No. He did so in this case, and 
brought upon Knox College a perfect Euro- 
clydon, under which the fate of the Institu- 
tion became exceedingly doubtful; but the 
storm has passed, and though the College 
has been left, in a measure, sans students, 
yet, like a gallant ship, she is slowly right- 
ing, and will yet bear ‘her full cargo into 
rt. She has a noble endowment, and 
good buildings; patronage is now her great- 
est want. ‘‘Howshall we get the patronage 
of the Old-school Church?” asked one of 
these brethren of Dr. W——, of Q ‘ 
‘‘ By deserving it,” was the reply. But I 
digress. 
The Board of Directors of our new Col- 


_ Arrangements were made i: secure per- 


| lege met in Monmouth on Tuesday morning, 


23d of October, and organized by electing 
Hon. W. B. Scates, of Chicago, President. 
A Financial Committee was appointed, and 
directed to publish an address to the 
churches of Synod, and secure, as soon as 
possible, a General. Agent to raise the ne- 
cessary endowment funds. One hundred 
thousand dollars must be Had before a Fa- 
culty can be organized. We aim to secure 
a full working capital before we commence 
the work of instruction. The work has 
thus begun, and I earnestly hope will be 
carried to a successful close. <A fuller ac- 
count of this College will be given hereafter. 
Who will say we are not at least attempting 
noble things? attempting, may we not 
hope to accomplish ? 
A. H. 


Yours, Ke. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN KANSAS. 


A correspondent of the New York World, 
writing from Leavenworth, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 2, says: > 


Perhaps your numerous readers will be 
gratified to know something of the religious 
condition of Kansas. As it will be impos- 
sible to give the conditions and prospects 
of all the denominations, I propose in this 
article to sketch the prospects and progress 
of Presbyterianism in Kansas. The Rev. 
S. M. Irvin, of the Iowa and Sac Mission, 
is the pioneer and founder of Presbyterian- 
ism in this Territory. He has lived in this 
region for twenty-four years, and is still a 
hale, sunburnt man of quenchless energy. 
When he first came to this region he “tee 
two trips every year to Liberty, Missouri, to 
get his mail; now he has a daily mail, and 
is within sixty hours of your great city. 
Hie is widely known among our Indian 
tribes, and is universally beloved by them, 
by whom he is familiarly known as “ Father 
Irvin.” 

The town of Highland, in Doniphan 
county, has grown up around the Iowa mis- 
sion, being mainly settled by Presbyterian 
families. It is now a flourishing village, 
beautifully situated upon high, rolling 
prairie, some twenty miles west of St. 
Joseph. Highland University, founded by 
Father Irvin, is located in this village; a 
large and beautiful location has been se- 
cured, and a fine two-story brick edifice 
has been erected for the use of the Uni- 
versity; and, what is the best part of it, 
there is not a cent of debt. The Rev. J. D. 
Paxton, D.D., is acting as Principal of the 
Institution. The entire value of the pro- 
perty. now secured is about ten thousand 
dollars. A liberal charter has been granted 
by the Legislature of Kansas. 

The Highland Presbytery was” consti- 
tuted by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church at its session in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in May, 1857, and was 
organized in the fall of the same year. At 
first it consisted of three ministers and one 
church; now it numbers over twelve min- 
isters and over twenty churches, with a 
membership of five hundred.. Twelve new 
churches have been organized in the last 
twelve months. This Presbytery now ex- 
tends over all Kansas; but it is probable 
that the effort will be made in spring to 
form three Presbyteries and to organize 
a new Synod, to be called the Synod of 
Kansas. | 

Leavenworth City is one of the strong- 
holds of Presbyterianism in the Territory. 
There are here two churches—the First 
Church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
A. W. Pitzer, now numbering over eighty 
members; and the Westminster Church, a 
new enterprise, under the care of the Rev. 
J. G. Reaser, located in what is called 
South Leavenworth. Additions have been 
made to both of these churches at every 
communion. The total number added to 
the First Church in three years has been 
ninety- eight. 

Leavenworth College, under the charge 
of Professor Reaser, formerly President of 
the Female College, Harrodsburg, Ken- 
tucky, is perhaps the most flourishing 
School in Kansas. The average attendance 
of pupils is one hundred; three competent 
teachers are employed. Ground has been 
secured for the building, and it is hoped b 
the friends of the Institution that the build- 


ings will be commenced next spring. This 


Institution, though founded by and under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Church, is 
not sectarian in its character. 

It will interest your. readers to know that 
a Presbyterian minister is located at Sa- 
lina, on the Smoky Hill route, one hundred 
and seventy miles west of the Missouri 
river, with a church gathered and organized, 
and with fair prospects of success. 

Nor is this church without missionaries 
even in the gold regions. A church has 
been organized in Denver City, with fine 
prospects of usefulness, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rankin, formerly of New York, who is now 
supplying the church as pastor. 


— 


Missions to the Aborigines in Australia. 

Several of the Christian denominations in 
Australia have established missions to the 
aborigines; and we are glad to learn that 
success appears to attend the efforts put 
forth in this direction. At a meeting at 
Balarat on the 6th August, in aid of the 
Moraviati and Church of England Mission, 
the Rev. S. L. Chase said, he was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, on his way 
to the Moravian missionary station at the 
Wimmera, where they were about to open a 
place of worship for the aborigines. Ad- 
verting to the missionary labours among the 
natives, he said, some short time ago a 
missionary took a few pictures relative to 
the Flood, &c., which he explained to the 
natives, and this caused an awakening 
among them. In a few days one young 
man called at the missionary’s door, and 


ultimately told him that he had been think- 


ing of his sins all night. The missionary 
took this young man, whose name is Pepper, 
under his charge; and now he was @ con- 
verted Christian, and was able to read cer- 
tain passages of the Bible to some of the 
natives whom he collected in the bush. 
The natives might be seen gathered round 
this young man to the number of forty or 
fifty, and he reading and praying with them. 
The reverend gentleman pointed out the 
beneficial effects following the conversion of 
this young man, who was now engaged in 
teaching the aborigines the rudiments of 
the English language. The aborigines had 
now built a church, which would be opened 
on Sunday next. They had also put up a 
bell, which was heard to reverberate through 
the bush. The blessing of God seemed to 
rest on the labours of this young man. 
The church was to have been opened on 
the 12th August last, when these young 
men would be baptized. 
Bank NorEs IN A have heard 
that a dispute is likely to arise relative to a 
Bible given by a nobleman to the celebrated 
actress, Mdlle. Mars. The library of this 
lady was sold recently, and bought b 
Brunet, who, upon opening the sacred vol- 
ume, discovered notes for $2500, which is 
now claimed by purchaser and late proprie- 
tors. Had the actress been a little more 
studious of the Bible in her lifetime, it 
might have been rewarded substantially as 
well as spiritually. — Corr. Leeds Mercury. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor. 


SATURDAY, November 24, 1860, 
OFFER FOR 1861. | 


ome 

affords us pleasure to say that after being be- 

fore the public for thirty years, our old friends 
yave adhered to us, and hosts of new ones have 
atisen. We have endeavoured to secure the ap- 
probation of our subscribers by pursuing a fair and 
undisguised honest course. We return cordial 
thanks to our friends for their hearty support. For 
the future we can only promise that we will do 
our best, relying upon the promised blessing of 
God. 


The price of the Presbyterian is $2.50 per an- 
num in advance: $3 a year, if not in advance. 

As inducements to friends to make some special 
efforts for obtaining new subscribers, the Pro- 
prietors make the following propositions, to con- 
tinue in effect until the 1st of January, 1861. 

1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifly cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars, |; 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in ad vance 
($1250), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, ; : $2 50 
Fiwe copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 


Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one vear, $30 00 
Twenty siz copies to one address, do. $45 00 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. : 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft shoulg be pro- 
oured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Tae MOopERATOR OF THE GENERAL 
AssEMBLY.—In reply to one of our corres- 
pondents, we would state that the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. has no power 
delegated to him to appoint a day to be 
observed by the Church in prayer and hu- 
miliation in reference to the state of our 


country. 


A Mistake CorrecteD.—The Presby- 
terian Witness, published in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in referring to a review in the 
Princeton Repertory of “‘Boardman’s Higher 
Christian Life,’”’ labours under a mistake in 
ascribing the book reviewed to the Rev. 
Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, as its au- 
thor. Whether the book be a good one or 
a bad one, only its author should be respon- 
sible for it. We state then explicitly, that 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, is not the author of the 
‘¢ Christian’s Higher Life,”’ but the Rev. 
William E. Boardman, who is now, we 
believe, a resident on the Pacific side of 
the United States, although formerly a 
member of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
May we request the Presbyterian Witness to 
repeat our statement ? 

Pactric Coast as A Mission Fretp.— 
We have seen letters from California of 
a recent date, which make urgent appeals 
for Presbyterian ministers to occupy pro- 
mising fields of labour on the Pacific coast, 
in the States of California and Oregon, 
and in Washington Territory. The letters 
state that there are several very import- 
ant points where the people are prepared to 
give a cordial and liberal support to any 
well qualified Presbyterian minister who 
will settle among them. To clergymen 
without families, especially, the situations 
would be found very desirable. All needed 
informatfon respecting these fields of labour 
can be obtained by applying to the Board 
of Domestic Missions, and we doubt not 
that the Board will cheerfully grant all the 
assistance in their power to ministers pro- 
perly qualified in reaching these distant and 
needy places. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NorTH- 
- West.—We invite particular attention to 
_ the Appeal in another column in behalf of 
the Theological Seminary of the North-west 
at Chicago, Illinois. The cause is one 
which commends itself to the liberality of 
every friend of our Church and of the gos- 


pel. We understand that the agent of the 


Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Brown, will remain 
some time in the East prosecuting his mis: 
sion. We trust he may be greatly success- 
ful. 
The Presbyterian Expositor of Chicago, 
in referring to this Seminary, so promising 
for future usefulness, says: 

‘‘The three classes of instruction, Junior, 
Middle, and Senior, as required by the Plan 
of the Seminary, are now fully organized, 
and the institution in this its se@pnd ses- 
sion has, so far, moved on harmoniously 
and successfully. The number of students 
now in attendance is twenty, while others 
have expressed a desire to attend if the 
way could be provided. But our principal 
want—perhaps the greatest and most press- 
ing want now felt by the institution, is that 
of scholarships, or some provision for that 
large proportion of theological students who 
need assistance. The Theological Seminary 
of the North-West has, as yet, a very limited 
number of these scholarships, owing partly 
to its recent origin, and partly to its loca- 
tion in a new section of the country, where 
wealth has not largely accumulated in the 
hands of many Presbyterians. 

‘The Directors of our Seminary expect 
to commence permanent buildings for the 
institution next spring. For this they have 
now an agent in the field raising funds. 
The Seminary is also greatly favoured, 
through the liberality mainly of one gentle- 
man, in having already a choice library. 
So that if proper buildings can be erected 
next spring and summer, and a suflicient 
number of scholarships endowed, there is 
nothing in the way of our Seminary’s speed- 
ily attaining that extended usefulness which 
its friends and founders have contem- 
plated.” | 


Tae Svurrerine Caocraws.—We re- 
ferred last week to the state of: suffering 
among the Choctaws, from the drought of 
last summer. Later accounts give a some- 
what less sombre view of the case, as we 
are glad to learn. This is shown by the 
following paragraph, taken from the « Re- 
cent Intelligence’ in the next number of 
the Record, now passing through the press. 
It is based on letters from the missioneries, 
of as late a date as the 29th of Ovtober. 

‘‘These letters contain references to the 
destitution amongst the people which has 
followed the severe drought. Cases of ur- 
gent want require relief, while good judg- 
ment has to be exercised in what is given 
in charity. Some of the brethren mention 
particular cases of need, especially among 
widows and orphans, and the higher price 
of provisions will be felt severely by many 
families. We are glad to learn that the 
Council of the Choctaw Nation have passed 
an act to purchase sixty-five thousand bush- 
els of corn. Owing to the low stage of 
water in the rivers, this supply can hardly 
reach the Choctaw country before February. 
It will then probably be a most important 
relief for the wants of many.” 

We are particularly gratified at the ac- 
tion of the Choctaw Council in this matter. 
It is not unlikely, however, that help from 
the benevolent in the States may still be 
required. | 


of friends. 


| 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


N next Thursday, the 29th inst., in at 
least twenty, if not more, of the States 

of our Union, the sublime spectacle is again 
to be witnessed of a grateful people assem- 


bling in the house of God to pay their. 


homage for mercies received; the beautiful 
‘spectacle of households gathered about the 
social board to tell over the experiences of 
another year, and to strengthen family 
bonds by the reunion, for a season, of their 
scattered links. It will be Thanksgiving 
Day—the day of the recurrence of a time- 
honoured custom, made dear to age by 
cherished associations—to youth, by its ge- 
nial and pleasant accompaniments. We 
like Thanksgiving Day. We welcome it, 
because it is an old custom; because it is a 
good custom; and because it is more than 
a mere custom. It takes us back to child- 
hood, where cheerful faces and creature 
comforts stood in close juxtaposition. It 
marks off with a bright spot all the years 
from childbood to manhood and old age, 
growing to be a more serious but not less 
pleasant festival from year to year. Two 
great virtues are honoured on Thanksgiving 
day—gratitude towards God, and family 
affection. The one binds us to heaven, the 
other binds us together upon earth; and 
where both exist, the soul cannot go far 
astray. 

There is no reason why every body 
should not keep Thanksgiving day. To 
some it may be—it is, the anniversary and 
suggester of sad events; but still, under all 
circumstances, there are reasons enough to 
be thankful, and so to keep the appointed 
Thanksgiving day. There are every year, 
to all of us, individual, family, social, and 
national blessings to‘call for the most grate- 
ful homage and the sincerest joy. There 
are always existing reasons why Thanks- 
giving day should be a permanent insti- 
tution, for every year brings its own oc- 
casions for giving thanks to God. This 
year has brought its occasion. What every 
individual and family and community has 
reason to be grateful for apart we cannot, 
of course, know. But there are great na- 
tional blessings which we all in common 
share, which are patent to all eyes, and for 
which we can never give thanks enough. 
There is one blessing above all, which 
stands forth so prominently, which has 
relieved so much woe, which has spread 
its joy so widely, which has given such 
an impulse to all the best interests of the 
country, and which, above all, has been 
seen coming so directly from the hand of 
God, that it must naturally take prece- 
dence over all others in the thanksgiving 
of the present time. We mean the un- 
precedented harvests—with which we have 
been favoured. Never did seed fall into 
the ground upon whose growth and ma- 
turity more depended than that which was 
scattered broadcast last spring over this 
widely extended country. Never were 
clouds and sunshine watched more anxious- 
ly by anxious husbandmen than during the 
summer just ended. Never were great- 
er interests, material, social, and even reli- 
gious, depending upon the issue. Almost 
universal bankruptcy seemed the only al- 
ternative of a failure, and large sections of 
the country saw their last frail hopes staked 
upon the seed which they committed to 
the bosom of the earth, and to the care of 
an overruling Providence. Well, the fain 
and the sunshine came at the bidding of 
God. The seed grew. Harvests were 
gathered such as never before were reaped 
in our land. The farmers lifted up their 
heads again; commerce revived, and the 
whole ‘country felt the blessing of God to 
its remotest corner. | 

This, above all, is what we have to give- 
thanks for next Thursday. [very indi- 
vidual, every family, will have its own joy; 
but let the whole nation rejoice together 
in this wonderful joy of the harvest, that 
has dispelled gloom and spread gladness 
every where. We might mention other 
causes for thanksgiving—our free institu- 
tions; our social and religious privileges ; 
our continued peaces our peculiar exemp- 
tion from pestilence. But we have no} 
wish to write a thanksgiving homily, nor, 
anticipate thanksgiving sermons. We only 
want to bring out the harvest first and fore- 
most, and say, Be thankful for that. We 
hope that every body will keep Thanks- 
giving Day; that they will keep it reli- 
giously and keep it socially; that they will 
first pay their grateful homage to God, 
and then yield to the instincts of natural 
affection, and that, remembering God’s 


bounty to them, they will bestow their 
bounty upon the needy. 


DEATH OF DR. EDGAR. 


E deeply regret to learn that our 

old and much esteemed friend, the 

Rev. John T. Edgar, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Nashville, 
Tennessee, died suddenly on the 13th inst., 
of apoplexy, He was a native of Kentucky, 
and one of the earliest graduates of the 
Princetgn Theological Seminary. . He pos- 
sessed rare pulpit talents, and was for a 
long course of years one of the most popu- 
lar preachers in the Presbyterian Charch. 
His death will be lamented by a wide circle 
We lay before our readers the 
proceedings of a meeting held in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Nashville, on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th inst. At this meeting 
the pastors and clergy of the various de- 
nominations of Nashville and vicinity being 
convened, the Rev. R. B. C. Howell, D.D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, was 
called to the chair, and the Rev. W. M. 
Reed, pastor of the First-Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, was appointed Secretary. 
After a few appropriate and touching re- 
marks by the Chairman, and prayer, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Thomas QO. Sum- 
mers, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a committee of five ministers of 
different denominations was appointed to 
prepare a preamble and resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense of the meeting. The 
Committee presented the following, which 


were unanimously adopted, viz: 

Whereas, The painful intelligence has come to 
our ears of the sudden death of the Rev. John 
Todd Edgar, D.D., senior pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in this city, which event oc- 
curred at his residence on Tuesday morning at 
eight o’clock, November the 13th, 1860, 

Resolved, That the pastors and clergy of the 
city of Nashville and vicinity, his fellow. labour- 
ers in the ministry, and, we believe, the entire 
community, receive this intelligence with the 
most profound sensation of sorrow. 

Resolved, That we recognize in our departed 
brother the oldest minister in the city; one 
whose age apd long service in the ministry had 
identified his name with the moral and reli- 
gious progress of this city and of the State; one 
whose influence extended over more than one 

eneration; whose life was one of protracted 
dgrotion to his fellow-man; whose eye was single 

the success of the cause of the Redeemer; 
whose soul was generous, fraternal, and sympa- 
thetic; whose rarely gifted mind was cultivated 
to an unusual degree; whose bearing and voice 
amid his fellow-men commanded the cheerful re- 
spect of all; whose heart was ever open to the 
widow’s cry and the orphan’s wail; and who was 
at once an ornament to the pulpit, to the social 
circle, and to his race. 

Resolved, That we take this occasion to record 
our devout gratitude to Him who ruleth in the 
Church and among men for raising up and pre- 
serving to ns for so long a time one so thoroughly 
fitted by nature, grace, and cultivation for the 
great work of the gospel ministry. 

_Resolved, That while we humbly submit to this 
dispensation of Divine Providence, we cannot sup- 
press our deep regret at the loss which the Church 
aud the community have sustained. 

Resolved, That in his life of patient and fervid 
devotion to the cause of his Master, there is left 
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for the Ministry an important lesson which it 
becomes.them carefully to study and diligently 
to improve. 

Resolved, That we, the Ministry of Nashville, 
cannot express our sense of the painful chasm 
which the death of this venerable pastor has made 
in the heart of his church, still less the desolation 
that must reign in the bosom of his family, to 
both of which, and to his bereaved colleague, we 
hereby tender our profound sympathies. 

The meeting was feelingly addressed by 
several of the clerzymen present. 

Rev. Dr. Linpstey spoke of the noble and ex- 
alted traits of character of the deceased—among 
which he singled out that of charity as pre- 
eminently exhibited in his life and labours in 
all the varied relations in which the speaker 
had known him, of pastor and counsellor, co- 
presbyter and Christian. 

Rev. Dr. Extiotrt said, if he were called 
upon to delineate the predominant feature in 
Dr. Edgar’s character, he should speak of him 
as a comforter, inimitable in the sick-room, 
warm and generous in his sympathies, ever 
ready with sweet words of consolation for the 
bereaved and sorrowing; a friend and coun- 
sellor for whom he had cherished the pro- 
foundest gratitude, and whose loss he mourn- 
ed, both as a personal and public calamity. 

Rev. Dr. Goopterr spoke of his eminent so- 
cial qualities and pulpit excellencies as worthy 
of imitation, and deeply mourned his loss. 

Rev. Mr. Campse.u said he had known him 
intimately from his arrival in Nashville, and 
dwelt with emphasis upon the catholicity of 
his Christian spirit. 

Rev. Mr. Fauu spoke very tenderly of the 
deep piety and eminent Christian life of his 
departed friend, whom he had known for 
many long years. 

Rev. Mr. Barpwe vt said, associated as he 
had been for some time with Dr. Edgar, as co- 
pastor, he had enjoyed opportunities, perhaps, 
with which no one else had ever been favoured, 
of witnessing his inner life, and never had he 
known a man of truer purposes of right, or 
nobler aims in religion, generous, firm; na- 
turally a man of strong feeling, positive in all 
the elements of his character, he manifested 
in a striking manner the powers and influence 
of the grace of God upon his heart. As Paul 
to Timothy, so had the lamented dead ever 
been to him. 7 


REQUIEM FOR THE LIVING DEAD. 


UR readers are already acquainted with 
a part of the history of the Irish Bri- 
gade, the Pope’s Own, so called, which was 
enlisted for the defence of his pretended 
Holiness, and repaired to Italy with Quix- 
otic ardour to beat down all opposition 
which had been sacrilegiously stirred up 
against the Pope’s dominions. This bri- 
gade was composed of a fiery and insubor- 
dinate set of Irish Papists, and it was only 
with much difficulty they were reduced to 
any thing like soldierly subjection. Great 
feats were expected from them when they 
should meet the enemy, and nothing short 
of the extermination of the Garibaldians 
was anticipated from their impetuous hero- 
ism. Thé event has arrived; the battle 
has. been fought; the dead have strewed 
the ficlds, and the Irish hierarchy have 
had their imposing masses said for the re- 
pose of the “martyrs of religion” who have 
fallen in battle. What animated eulogies 
have been pronounced—what plaudits have 
ruvg in commemoration of the bravery and 
noble sacrifice of these sons of the Church, 
who left home, friends, and fortune to stand 
as a shield between Pius the Ninth and his 
truculent enemies! Alas! and has this 
noble brigade shed their blood on the altars 
of religion, and are masses to be celebrated 
for the rescue of their souls from purgatory ? 
Not a bit of it. While the priests of Ire- 
land are praying for their disembodied 
souls, they are still tenants of earth. The 
Irish brigade, ingtheir first battle, suffered 
the loss of three men, and all the rest judg- 
ing that discretion was the better part of 
valour, ingloriously surrendered! Thus 
the tragedy is converted into a farce, and 
the masses, if not absolutely squandered, 
must be considered as payment beforehand. 
Of course, the Irish Papists must feel mor- 
tified at this mistake of praying for the es- 
cape of living men from purgatory, and yet 
we think they have one strong ground of 
consolation, since the brigade is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, dead, and as prisoners 
of war they may, at least, by a figure of 
speech, be considered in purgatory. 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


TN conversing with a well-known builder 
in Philadelphia, a few days since, he 


‘remarked that in this fine weather, when 


all diligence is necessary to complete the 
structures now in the course of erection, 
before the setting in of winter, he found it 
dificult to obtain common day-labourers, 
even hod-carriers asking one dollar and 
fifty cents a day. He remarked, also, that 
this was the very class of people which de- 
pended on public charity in winter, and 
that they felt very confident of relief from 
the numerous benevolent societies which 
existed. We have not the means of ascer- 
taining to what extent the first part of this 
statement applies to labouring classes gene- 
rally, while we are certain that every winter 
brings the same calls for the relief of the 
suffering poor, and not only are our benevo- 
lent societies taxed to the utmost, but the 
doors of our citizens are daily beset by 
beggars. We should exceedingly regret 
to say one word to restrain the exercise of 
a true charity, for we are assured that the 
poor shall always be among us, and yet we 
have no doubt that indiscriminate charity 
is baneful in its effects. We have before 
advetted to one fact of great significance, 
and that is, that during the fine summer 
weather, when the poor, imitating the in- 
dustrious ants, should be iaying up a store 
for winter, they too often spend their money 
uselessly, improvidently, and, not unfre- 


quently, viciously, and are ever ready to 


squander what they have on a pic-nic frolic, 
with the attendant mischiefs of lager beer 
and whiskey. No doubt they remember that 
they have the societies to fall back upon 
when the pinching time comes. We would 
suggest whether there would not be more 
industry and providence if charity were less 
accessible? 
persuaded that they would likely be made 
to suffer did they not exercise more fore- 
thought, is it not supposable they would 
exert themselves to avoid unnecessary ex- 
penses, and lay up something for winter? 
There‘ will be cases of sickness, of unfore- 
seen misfortune, and large families, to which 
our remarks would hot be applicable; but, 
independently of these, there are hundreds 
of robust men and women, who surely 
might, if they were so inclined, keep them- 
selves from becoming a public charge. 

All our benevolent societies might be 
organized on the principle of saving-fund 
societies, with the provision made promi- 
nent that, except in extraordinary cases, no 
one should receive relief who had not con- 
tributed a stipulated sum per month from 
their earnings in the warmer months in 
which work is plentiful. This would stimu- 
late exertion among labourers, would give 
them an idea of the importance of economy, 
and inspire them with a salutary ambition 
to keep above the level of paupers; while, 
at the same time, it would assure the be- 
nevolent that their donations were usefully 
devoted to help those who were willing to 
help themselves. Such an organization 
could be effected in all our societies, and 
although it would be unpopular—at least 
for a time—among the poor themselves, 
yet a little trial of suffering would bring 
them to their senses. We have known la- 
bouring men and women rising by their 


If the labouring classes were 


own exertions to respectability and comfort, 
if not to a certain degree of wealth; and 
there is no reason, in ordinary cases, why 
these instances should not be greatly multi- 
plied. Where assistance, however, is need- 
ed, let it be given on some such principle 
as we have indicated, which would not de- 
grade the poor man’s sense of dignity, or 
harass him in future life should he succeed 
in rising, with the recollection that he had 
once been a beggar. 

Besides such charities as we have referred 
to, we need for the permanent benefit of 
the poor, houses of correction for able- 
bodied vagrants, who,can but will not 
work; a proper execution of law for the 
suppression of low groggeries; and, what 
we regard as a desidcratum, associations of 
ladies to visit the habitations of the poor; 
to show them how to be economical in their 
expenditures, and to keep their rooms, their 
persons, and their children clean and tidy. 


— 


AUTUMN. 


2 Ieernee is a good deal of sentimentalism 

floating through the papers at this 
season, portraying the ‘sere and yellow 
leaf,’ and the ‘death of nature.” Now, 
we do not believe a word about the death 
of nature. Autumn leaves may fall, but 
nature still lives. When a man has done 
his day’s work nobly and well, and then 
lays aside his garments and lies down to 
take his repose until the morrow, that he 
may rise again invigorated for fresh la- 
bours, it would be absurd to mourn over 
him as dead. So with nature. It has its 
working time and its resting time. During 
the spring and summer the fruit and forest 
trees have been working effectually, and 
brought forth their rich productions. Au- 
tumn and winter is their sleeping time, and 
not to be disturbed by the rustling of leaves, 
they throw them aside, very sure of being 
clothed with new rich drapery when their 
sleep is over. It is time the melancholy 
poets should change their figures of speech, 
and instead of lugubrious lays on the death 
of nature, sing a few strains of a more lively 
Kind. 


AN IMPORTANT TRUTH. 


\ HEN I denounce some prevalent vice, 

or command some one of the relative 
duties in my preaching, I feel very much as 
if I needed no help from any one. These are 
subjects which are within the intellectual 
reach of the people, and all I have to do is 
to argue, illustrate, and enforce. Should I, 
however, succeed in overpowering all op- 
position, and constraining an acknowledg- 
ment of these truths, I am sensible I have 
done but a part of my duty. 

Suppose my hearers should be persuad- 
ed to live moral lives, is this all that 
is required of them? Does the gospel 
teach us that an external cogformity to the 
law will save the soul? Dues it-not reveal 
the necessity of a regenerated nature—a 
spiritual apprehension of God—a living 
and a holy conformity to dim, as well asa 
close fellowship with him? It surely does. 
It requires faith in Christ, a justification 
through his righteousness, a transformation 
into his blessed‘image. Ilere, then, is the 
great difficulty in the ministry—to convince 
men of truths of which, by nature, they 
know positively nothing, and for the appre- 
ciation of which they have no discerning 
power. Should I undertake to speak toa 
savage mind on the abstruse points of 
mathematics, I should be utterly discour- 
aged. It would be speaking to them in an 
unknown tongue, and therefore with no 
hope of awakening intelligence in their ig- 
norant minds. The spiritual truths of reli- 
gion are just as little comprehended by the 
unregenerate man. They canuot discern 
them, because they have no power for spi- 
ritual discernment. Here, then, I feel 
utterly helpless. I must depend on a 
higher power than any I possess. God’s 
Holy Spirit must come to my aid, or my 
ministry will be fruitless. [Ie must impart 
the faculty for understanding spiritual 
truths. He must awaken attention—he 
must revivify the dead soul, and stir up 
new emotions, or I labour in vain. Minis- 
ters must fully realize this, or they will be 
no better than a sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal. 


SUGARED PRESCRIPTION. 


“Miss Mary Morice, of Wales, Scot- 
a land—we give her name in full, for 
such piety should have a local habitation 
and a name—recently became possessor of a 
landed estate, on which she found some 
tenants who were dissenters from the Ks- 
tablished Church, of which she was a 
member. They were not indolent or vi- 
cious, but paid their rent, and were good 
tenants in all respects, except that they 
worshipped without the forms of the Estab- 
lished Church. Now this Miss Morice was 
an exceedingly conscientious lady, and 
would not on any account do an ungene- 
rous thing, or even persuade these tenants 
to conform to her church notions; far from 
it; she would wish to do to others as she 
would wish them to do to her, and accord- 
ingly she directed a circular letter to them, 
which deserves attention, as a curiosity of 
piety and conscientiousness; at least so it 
seems to have been regarded by the amia- 
bie authoress herself. It is as follows, and 
should be preserved as a pattern epistle on 
going to church, or quitting the farm, on 
conforming or starving : 7 

‘‘As I firmly believe the principles of our 
Church which I have embraced to be in strict 
accordance with the word of God, I therefure 
take great interest in the church situated in 
the parish of Lilanddeinol, and feel it a duty 
incumbent upon me to do all I can for its suc- 
cess. Ilaving been placed by Divine Provi- 
dence here as a landowner, I feel the responsi- 
bility of my situation, and have come to the 
conclusion of making that use of the property 
entrusted to my care which I deem consistent 
with the religion of our blessed Saviour, by 
conscientiously choosing those persons to be 
my tenants who can and will support our 
Church from principle and conscience. Deeply 
impressed with these considerations, I feel 
myself morally bound to set before you two 
alternatives, and you are at liberty to chouse 
for yourself, namely, either to attend our 
Church services with your family, and thus to 
support its principles, or otherwise, if your 
consciences will not allow you to comply with 
my request, you must quit the farm which 
you hold of me; because my conscience also 
forbids me to allow you to make use of the ad- 
vantages which you derive from your connec- 
tion with my property as a tenant to the sup- 
port of those principles which are at variance 
and hostile to those vf your landlady. Far be 
it from me to make the attempt of forcing or 
compelling any of my tenants to become 
Church people, and far be it from them also 
to be so inconsistent with themselves as to ex- 
ect they shall continue to be my tenants un- 
ess they are church-going persons, because by 
so acting I should consider myself doing no- 
thinffelse than patronizing and encouraging 
what is quite contrary to my own views. I 
trust, also, that, so far as religion is concerned, 
_ will be generous enough to allow me that 
iberty of conscience in the use of what I can 
claim to be my own which you yourself take 
in the use of the same, and thus we shall be 
mutually progressing towards keeping that 
golden rule of justice—‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ I have thus thought it proper so far 
to explain myself that you may know the na- 
ture of the ground upon which it is my inten- 
tion to proceed, and may see the fuirness of 
the course of conduct which I mean to adopt. 


Mary Morice, Carrog.” 


| 


SuppEN Deatu.—The Southern Pres- 
byterian makes the following painful an- 
nuuncement:—*Qur beloved friend and 
brother, the Rev. A. C. McNeill, pastor of 
the Centre Ridge Church, Dallas county, 
Alabama, while in the act of preaching on 
Sabbath morning, the 4th inst., expired 
in the pulpit. He was observed to falter 
in his discourse, and his friends rushed to 
his assistance, but in a few moments he 
was dead in their arms. He was a good 
man, an able preacher, a useful pastor, and 
greatly endeared to many friends by his 
devout and lovely character.” 3 

Tue Stam Misston.—Advices from the 
Rev. Mr. McGilvary, under date of July 
19th, communicate the sad intelligence of 
the death of Mrs. Wilson, wife of the Rev. 
Jonathan Wilson, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board in Bangkok. 


New PresByTERIAN CHURCH IN AL- 
BANY, New York.—Ao exchange says: 
“Tt is about thirty years, we believe, 
since a Presbyterian church was built in 
this ancient and worthy city. Thirty years 
ago the Fourth Presbyterian Church was 
founded under the auspices of Dr. Kirk. 
Since then-the population of the city has 
more than doubled. All other denomina- 
tions have multiplied their places of wor- 
ship, and expanded their bounds to meet 
the expanding wants. The Presbyterians 
themselves have grown rich and numerous, 
elbowing each other so closely that pews 
are at a premium in their churches. It 
was time for them to bestir themselves. 

‘¢ A noble site has been secured upon upper 
State street, in the growing and promising 
part of the city, and a beautiful edifice is 
to be erected there in the spring. The en- 
terprise has met with every assistance from 
the pastors of the existing churches. Dr. 
Sprague and Dr. Campbell, Dr. Halley and 
Dr. Seelye have each extended to the infant 
enterprise a cordial help and encouragement. 
The work has fallen into the hands of some 
young, energetic men, who, with God’s 
help, will add another to the sisterhood of 
Presbyterian churches.” 

CALVIN.—The Banner of the Cross 
(Episcopal) says of Calvin:—*« More can 
be learned by emulating his industry than 


| by studying and using his theological opin- 


ions. No man ever did more to divide the 
Church in opinion, and to encourage sects 
than John Calvin. Ile reduced the Roman 
Catholic teaching of Revelation to a few 
logical points. He made a framework for 
the Christian faith which it was never 
meant to wear, and cannot be made to 
wear without damage and the loss of chari- 
ty.” Ah! neighbour, and what about that 
framework called the ‘Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles,” which contains no small amount of 
Calvinistic theology; and what about that 
other framework, the Liturgy, which, in 
the opinion of some who wear it, is not all 
of velvet? : 

A New PresbyTeERy.—The Synod of 
Philadelphia, at their meeting in German- 
town, Philadelphia, October 20, 1860, di- 
rected that the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
be divided, and that the line of division be 
the centre of Market street, from the Dela- 
ware, westward; giving to the churches 
within one square north and south of this 
line the election as to which Presbytery 
they shall belong, and that the churches 
and their pastors which lie north of this 
line be constituted a new Presbytery, to be 
called the Central Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. This new Presbytery was directed 
to meet in the Spring Garden Church, on 
Tuesday evening, December 4th, at half- 
past seven o'clock. The Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, or the oldest member present, 
was appointed to preside and preach the 
opening sermon. 

EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA.—We are 
glad to learn that $10,000 have been raised 
towards the site and building for the new 
Collegiate school under the charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Burrowes, at San Francisco. 
This institution will be under the control 
of the Old-school Presbyterians, but will 
offer its advantages to all alike. In allud- 
ing to the subject on a recent Sabbath, Dr. 
Scott said: is the purpose of the Di- 
rectors to associate with Dr. Burrowes, as 
President of the College, such a corps of 
tutors and professors as will afford to our 
sons, at our own doors, as thorough and 
liberal an education as can be obtained 
abroad, and i much less expense, and 
with much leSs risk to their morals and 
health.” 


tty 
LIKENESS OF Dr. VAN RENSSELAER.— 
It will gratify our readers to know that the 
Board of Publication has just issued a very 
excellent and truthful engraved likeness of 
the late Dr. Van Rensselaer. It is forsale 
at the bookstore of the Board in Philadel- 
phia for twenty cents. ‘We give this infor- 
mation, knowing that many of the friends 
of Dr. Vah Rensselaer will be glad to avail 
themselves of it. 
Syrtans.—The sufferings of the fugi- 


are not yet fully relieved, and the New 
York Committee have deemed it necessary 
to issue a second appeal for aid. I[t has 
been suggested that it would be an appro- 
‘priate appendage to the observance of the 
approaching Thanksgiving Day to have col- 
lections in our churches for this pressing 
charity. We commend the subject to our 
eburches. 


THe SouTHeRN PrRESBYTERIAN.—This 
paper has just made its appearance from its 
vew place of publication, Columbia, South 
Carolina. It is under the supervision of a 
new editor, the Rev. A. A. Porter, and 
presents a neat and tasteful appearance, 
which is promised to be improved upon. 
We wish our contemporary all success and 
usefulness. 

ConsuL Jounson.—The American Con 
/sul for Syria recently died on his way to 
Constantinople. He was a man of great 
energy, and well adapted to the high and 
responsible station he occupied. Asa Chris- 
tian, and in his official character, he has 
been very useful in Syria. e 


— 


A Picrure.—Through the politeness of 
the publisher, we have received a copy of a 
print of the Raising of Lazarus from the 
Dead, executed by Herline and Hensel, 
south-east corner of Seventh and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, from the original of 
Michael Angelo and Sebastiano del Piombo. 
It is seventeen by twenty-two inches, and 
is sold for the remarkably low price of one 
dollar. The variety, grouping, and atti- 
tudes of the many figures introduced into 
this picture express the genius of the great 
painter, and great care has been bestowed 
to transfer these accurately in the copy. 
The subject and execution recommend it 
to the admirers of such works of art, and 
the introduction of illustrative pictures of 
the kind into our Sabbath-schools would be 
attended with good effects. We advise our 
readers to inquire for it. Orders for it 
should be addressed to James M. Currier, 
Publisher, Post-office, Box No. 22, Phila- 
delphia. 


patriots and as Christians. 


tives from the fearful massacre in Syria 


For the Presbyterian. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


An Appeal in Behalf of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the North-west. 


We beg leave to call the attention of our 
Christian brethren to the wants of the The- 
ological Seminary of the North-west at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. | 

After mature deliberation, our General § 
Assembly located this Seminary ig that city 
in May, 1859. The field which it occupies 
consists of the States of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, together with the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, with an area of 600,- 
000 square miles, and a population of about 
7,000,000, and increasing with unexampled 
rapidity. 

The controlling power of the nation must 
be in the West at no distant day. It is un- 
necessary to say any thing of the immense 
importance of moulding that under a Chris- 
tian influence. This is demanded of us as 
And yet in that 
field we have but comparatively few minis- 
ters and churches; and more than half of 
these churches have less than fifty members 
each, while very many of them have less 
than twenty-five. Our Seminary, then, is 
upon strictly Domestic Missionary ground. 

Our western population is composed of 
emigrants from all the States of the Union, 
and of the civilized world, who have brought 
with them their own peculiar habits of 
living and thinking. The customs and sen- 
timents of the West are, therefore, the re- 
sults of this mingling together of persons, 
holding every conceivable opinion in regard 
to religion. It must be obvious that the 
minister, who will most successfully labour 
in this field, must be trained to a knowledge 
of the actual state of things, and by instruc- 
tors themselves living in such a state of 
society. Surely, then, the Seminary of the 
North-West is a necessity. Without it this 
field cannot be efficiently occupied by us. 
Additional to this is the fact, that the edu- 
cation of our western young men in the 
East, results in the settlement in the East 
of many of the most promising, who are 
thus lost to this great field, so needy, and 
demanding the best men of the Church. 

Our churches have but little wealth. 
From our own knowledge we assure our 
brethren, that they are barely able to sustain 
the means of grace, and are now struggling 
to supply themselves with church edifices, 
academies, and colleges; and all this in the 
midst of the embarrassments of the revul- 
sion of 1857, followed by the loss of three 
crops. Our crop this year comes far short 
of lifting us out of debt. The Theological 
Seminary is demanded, if we would have 
supply of ministers; and the College, if we 
would have a supply of candidates for the 
ministry, and both are demanded by the 
necessities of this widely extended field of 
missionary labour. 

The General Assembly has told us to go 
forward, and has, by the following resolu- 
tions, commended this Seminary to the spe- 
cial benevolence of the Church at large, viz. 


Resolved, That we commend this missionary 
enterprise, now in the midst of a field of vast im- 
portance, to the liberality not only of its friends 
in its immediate vicinity, but as an institution of 
the Assembly, to the generous liberality of the 
whole Church. 

Resolved, That in view of the requirement of the 
grant of a site that suitable buildings be forthwith 
erected, and in view of the embarrassment now 
felt in the West in all matters of finance, this As- 
sembly suggest that this Institution has peculiar 
claims for immediate assistance from the liberal 
friends of the Presbyterian Church. 

Our western brethren are straitened, our 
churches are feeble, our ministers are few, 
and yet this immense field is to be occupied 
by us, or we fail in duty to the Great Head 
of the Church. We cannot accomplish this 
alone. Our endowment is not sufficient for 
our necessary expenses. We have been to 
our churches, and in their feebleness they 
have responded to our call. We have a 
fine location of twenty-five acres, twenty of 
which are within the city limits. At pre- 


sent real estate is greatly depressed. If we | 


can withhold from sale so much of this as 
the Seminary will not need for its uses until 
our improvements are made, we think that 
the proceeds of that will complete our en 
dowment. Our present situation is this: 
We have no buildings whatever for either 
our Professors or the Seminary, and conse- 
quently are paying heavy rents. The loca- 
tion has been donated to us on condition 
that we commence our improvements next 
spring, and as soon as possible erect build- 
ings worth $50,000. We must procure 
materials this winter, and be ready for work 
when spring opens. We have nothing with 
which to do either of these. The money is 
not’to be had among our people. As a 
Missionary Seminary, this is our pressing 
need.- We come to our brethren in Christ 
for help. In His blessed name we shall 
rejoic@to receive of your liberality, whether 
it be the widow’s mite or the munificent 
offering of those to whom God has given 
wealth, as you shall feel it to be duty an 
privilege to contribute: -- 
We are your brethren in Christ, 
N. L. Ricg, 
Wituis Lorp, 
J. C. Brown. 
Communications may be addressed to the 
Rev. J. C. Brown, at the Bookstore of 
Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The undersigned feel a deep interest in 


the success of the foregoing statement and 


appeal. If the welfare of the Church of 
the living God, and the welfare of our com- 
mon country are to be promoted by human 
instrumentality, we know of no means so 
full of promise as the liberal endowment of 
the Theological Seminary of the North West. 
To this the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church has given its cordial sanc- 
tion, and we cheerfully give it ours. 


GARDINER SPRING, Georce Ports, 

J. McEnroy, S. Irenxus Prime, 
W. W. W. J. Hoag, 

R. McCartee, S. D. ALEXANDER, 
Joun M. Kreps. R. W. Wenry. 


New York, November 15, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION AT ABBEVILLE. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 7th of October, 
the Rev. D. McNeil Turner, D. D., was in- 
stalled pastor of Upper Long Cane congre- 
gation. The Rev. A. A. Morse delivered 
the sermon; Rev. Dr. T. L McBryde the 
charge to the pastor; the Rev. Dr. Buist 
presided, and delivered the charge to the 
people. These services were able, instruc- 
tive, and interesting; the congregation 
large, attentive, and solemn. 

Upper Long Cane congregation is situa- 
ted in Abbeville District, South Carolina, 
having two places of worship, one in the 
village of Abbeville, the other a mile and 
a half out. It numbers about one hundred 
families, three huodred communicants— 
two of whites and one of blacks—and covers 
an area of six or eight miles square. The 
call of Dr. Turner for the second time, with 
great unanimity, to the pastorate of this 
congregation, is a high testimonial of the 
affection and regard of the people for him. 
He returns to the old and familiar field of 
his labours under the most flattering pros- 
pects of usefulness. Dr. Turner being a 
ripe scholar, a profound theologian, and 
finished pulpit orator, being filled with zeal 
according to knowledge for the cause of his 
Divine Master, and possessing the entire 
confidence and love of his people, we hope 
that there is in store for our beloved con- 
gregation a bright and glorious future. 
May the exalted Head of the Church smile 
upon the union formed—make it instru- 
mental in the salvation of both pastor and 
people, and greatly to redound to his own 
honour and glory. F. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEATH OF A MINISTER. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. Reuben Smith 
departed this life at Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin, October 7th, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. He was a widely known and 
faithful servant of Christ. He was born in 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, September 
26, 1789. He graduated with honourable 
distinction at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
in the year 1813, and soon after became a 
member of the second theological class form- 
ed in the Seminary at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, where he imbibed much of the spirit 
of his eminent instructors, Drs. Alexander 
and Miller. He was licensed by the First 
Presbytery of New York, and during the 
following year was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church at Ballston Centre, 
New York. His labours here were owned 
and blessed of God. Large numbers were 
added to the church, and as it was believed, 
truly converted to God. From Ballston he 
removed to Burlington, Vermont, thence to 
Waterford, New York, thence to Ballston, 
to the church over which he was first in- 
stalled, and from that place to Beaver Dam, 
where he has just closed his laborious and 


‘useful services in the Church of Gad be- 


low, and gone, as we doubt not, to join the 

General Assembly and Church of the first 

born, whose names are written in heaven. 
His pastorate extended through forty-five 


years of continuous and successful effort to- 


promote the honour of Christ by winning 
souls to life in him. He was a man of 
prayer, a Christian gentleman, an ardent 
lover and diligent student of the word of 
God, an easy and persuasive speaker, and 
an able minister of the New Testament. 
Thus he became the spiritual father of 
many who will long remember his judicious 
and paternal counsels, and cherish his me- 
mory as sacred. Unostentatious, and un- 
ambitious save to do good and honour his 
Lord, his affability and edifying conversa- 
tion gained him friends and gave him influ- 
ence wherever he went. Well does the 
writer of this brief sketch remember hearing 


‘it said of him at Princeton, by Dr. Miller, 


thirty years after Mr. Smith had left the 
Seminary—‘‘I remember him well; he was 
a man of decided talent.”” And by Dr. 
Alexander—‘‘ He is a spiritually-minded 
man. You will do well to spend some time 
with him after leaving the Seminary.” 

But he is gone; and what the Church be- 
low has lost, the Church above has gained. 
To a nephew in the ministry he said, a 
short time since, “My children are grown 
up; my work is done; my time of depart- 
ure is at hand. It is the best time for me 
to die.” To his daughter he said, as they 
stood by the grave of his wife, “I long to 
lay myself down by her side.” Yet he 
continued to labour, occasionally preaching, 
frequently writing short articles for the re- 
ligious press, and pushing his inquiries in 
every direction where he might hope to 
gain light in natural science or theology. 
He had an eye for the beautiful; and when 
his voice was too far gone to allow him to 
preach, he employed some of his hours in 
writing sketches of Lake George, on whose 
western.bank his early life was spent. He 
studied much on the tumuli of the West, 
many of which are visible in the immediate 
neighbourhood where his last days were 
spent. His drawers contain letters from 
the most eminent men in the country on 
biblical literature, natural science, philo- 
logy, and whatever might elucidate the 
Scriptures of God. But though learned, 
he was a child-like disciple of the Saviour. 
Nothing seemed ever to cause his faith in 
Him to waver. Among the last words he 
uttered he said, ‘‘ All is well.”’ And he 
fell asleep in Jesus. R. 8. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TIS SWEET TO DIE IN CHILDHOOD 


BY MINNIE. 


’Tis sweet to die in childhood, 
In life’s young opening morn, 

Before a clcud has shadowed 
The beauty of its dawn. 


Before the storm of passion 
’ Can o’er the troubled soul, 
In maddening, angry tumult, 

Its ceaseless billows roll. 


Ere the confiding spirit 
Has lost its childlike trust— 
Has seen its fairest flowrets 
- Lie drooping in the dust. 


Before the infant footsteps 
Have trod the paths of sin— 

The conflict with the tempter 
Ilas been begun within. 


Before the heart has tasted 
The bitterness of life; 

Has seen its empty pleasures, 
Its conflict and its strife. 


- The many homes deserted, 
The dread king’s cruel darts; 
The buds of promise blighted 
The many bleeding hearts. 


’Tis sweet to die in childhood— 
Calmly to yield the breath ; 
An angel brings the summons— 

To such there is no death. 


The bud is but transplanted 
To a more genial clime, 
Where planted safe in glory, 

Beyond the blight of time, 


Celestial spirits guard it— 
~ No storm-cloud ere shall come 
To cause the tender flowret 

To wither in its bloom. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF BALTIMORE. 


Narrative of the State of Religion in the bounds of 
the Synod of Baltimore for the year ending in 
October, 1860. | 
The Synod of Baltimore, in session at George- 

town, District of Columbia, to all the churches 

under our care,-greeting. 

BreturRen Betovep 1n THE Lorp—“< Watch- 
man,-what of the night?” “ Watchman, what of 
the night?” is an inquiry which will be often 
upon the lips of those who pray for the peace and 
prospersty of Jerusalem, ready as they always 
are to rejoice in her and to weep for 
her in her affliction. Hence we feel as a Synod, 
standing as we do on the watch-towers of Zion, 
that there is no function belonging to us more 
important, and few more profitable, than the 
annual respouse we send back to this inquiry. 

The reports sent up to us by the several Pres- 
byteries under our care have been submitted to 
careful examination, and the aggregate results we 
send back along the line of the ever-widening 
battle-field. 

That we may present as complete, and brief a 
view as possible, of what the Lord has done for 
our beloved Zion during the past Synodical year, 
we shall view these results from several distinct 
points. 

Ist. With regard to all the externals of religious 
worship, the reports which have reached us, with 
singular uniformity, speak in the most encour- 
aging terms. The gospel has been regularly 
preached, and attended upon with earnest, and 
often with tearful attention, and by increasin 
numbers. Prayer-meetings,are held in nearly al 
our churches under encouraging circumstances. 
The Sabbath-school enterprise seems to have been 
prosecuted with rather more than usual energy; 
and what we record with unusual satisfaction is 
the fact that so large a proportion of these nur- 
series of piety are Presbyterian, our children and 
youth being thus trained up in the peculiar doc- 
trines and usage’ of our beloved Zion. We hail 
this asa token of great good to the rising gen- 
eration. 

One Presbytery, which seems to have suffered 
in several of its churches from heavy debts and 
pecuniary liabilities, speaks most encouragingly 
of the rapidity with which theso difficulties are 
‘being removed. Old debts have been liquidated, 
new church edifices erected, and a noble public 
spirit full of promise evinced. Another Presby- 
tery, which has lately been greatly troubled with 
division springing up in several of its important 
churches, is now rejoicing that, for the most part, 
these divisions have beén healed, and brethren 
are now dwelling together in unity. “ies 

For all these distinguishing marks of Divine 
favour in granting us 80 great external pros- 
perity, we desire to return to the God of peace and 
salvation our most hearty thanks. 

2d. In regard to the internal life and power of 
the Church, the past year seems signalized rather 
by the gradual sanctification of God’s people, and 
the silent moving of the Spirit amongst the un- 
godly, than by any marked or striking manifesta- 
tions of his power. Nearly all speak of a healthy 


the earth. 


November 24, 1860. 


condition of religious feeling, andalthough none are 
willing to say that they have enjoyed a revival of 
religion in the ordinary acceptation of that term, 
Xet 1¢ is quite manifest that the Great Head of the 
Church has not withheld from us this best of 
blessings. It is true that, with one important ex- 
ception, there have been no great awakenings or 
marked outpourings of the Holy Spirit, such as are 
sometimes enjoyed, but all of our Presbyteries 
speak of large and encouraging accessions having 
been made to a very large proportion of their 
churches. The Lord has passed by us, not in the 
storm, butin the still small voice. Merey-drops 
have fallen upon us throughout all our ‘ier 3, 
but they have come down so silently that we are 
in danger of calling it a day of small things, and 
withholding from the Spir:t that honour due for 
the many victories he fees accomplished in the 
salvation of sinners. Indeed, it isa question whe- 
ther this continued presence of the Spirit in his 
sanctifying and converting power, is not rather to 
be coveted than bis more oceusional, though more 
striking visits.. What could be more hopeful in 
regard to a church, or more encouraging to a pas- 
tor, than to see God's people steadily advaneing in 
holiness, and new recruits joining the sacramental 
host—fresh converts at each communion evason 
ressing around the Master’s table? That church 
is surely in a deplorable condition which, out of a 
mistaken love for religious excitement, depends 
upon the mere occasional visits of the Spirit, either 
for the confirming of the faith of God's people, or 
the ingathering of immortal souls. 
, One thing, however, upon this general subject 
is mentioned as a matter greatly to be regretted, 
viz., the want of more earnest activity on the part 
of private Christians, to elevate the standard of 
religious life and feeling. It is to be feared that 
they do not sufficiently feel their individual re- 
sponsibility, and consequently the work to be done 
in the Church is, in too many instances, left en- 
tirely to the pastor and session, if not to the pastor 
alone. This ought not so to be. Souls are too pre- 
cious, and the command to go out and compel 
them to come in too imperative, for any one to 
neglect their salvation and be guiltless. Each pri- 
vate Christian, as well as office-bearer, is bound 
to be a light in the world, and a labourer in the 
Master’s vineyard. Let us each one be very care- 
— a the blood of some soul be found upon our 
skirts. 

In regard to the matter of Christian benevo- 
lence, whilst there is much to encourage, there is 
as much which yet needs to be corrected. There 
can be no question about the fact that most rapid 
and encouraging progress has been made in this 
great department of Christian duty, especially 
since the inauguration of the Plan of Systematic 
Benevolence. Not that our annual contributions 
are so much enlarged, but it is believed they are 
made under a much more enlightened view of 
Christian duty. Giving to Ged for pious purposes 
has become a more fixed religious principle with 
God’s people, and hence these pious offerings are 
far more fixed and reliable in their character. 
The manner, also, in which many of our Sabbath- 
schools and youth have laid hold of this great de- 
partment of Christian duty during the past year, 
most of all delights our hearts. Several of these 
blessed organizations have given, especially to the 
Board of Foreign Missions, more than a very large 
proportion of the congregations within the bounds 
of our Church. This fact we mention with great 
satisfaction, not only as a thing commendable in 
itself, but worthy of pious emulation; and for this 
purpose we commend it to the favourable conside- 
ration of all the friends of the Sabbath-school 
enterprise within our bounds. It is a matter, how- 
ever, which we record with unfeigned regret, that 
yet so many in our most liberal churches, and not 
a few entire congregations, notwithstanding all 
the efforts put forth, either give nothing at all to 
benevolent purposes, or do it so irregularly as 
almost entirely to destroy the otherwise happy 
effects. The prevailing reason for this in most 
Instances is generally ,believed to be either the 
want of ability, or inclination, togive in each in- 
stance that which they feel would be right and 
honourable; and consequently, through shame, 
decline giving altogether. But as God never re- 
quires us to give beyond our abilities, we ought 
never, for any consideration, refuse to give accord- 
ing to that measure of prosperity he has granted 
tous. For if giving for pious purposes be an act 
of wligious worship, it is manifest that each indi- 
vid@lal Christian is solemnly bound to honour the 
Master in that way; and if it bea means of grace, 
and God has Icft the poor and needy always with 
us, for the very purpose of expanding our hearts 
in acts of Christian benevolence, it is equally mani- 
fest that whoever withholds in this way mere than 
ig meet, it will tend to spiritual poverty. We 
wo therefore, most earnestly and affectionately 
exhort all to remember the teaching of the great 
Apostle, “He which soweth sparingly shall rea 
sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shal 
also reap bountifully. For God loveth the cheer- 
ful giver.” And also the saying of our blessed 
Lord himself, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

The matters of which our reports chiefly com- 
plain, are evils in the world, such as intemper- 
ance, Sabbath desecration, and kindred vices, the 
bitter fruits of the fall; evils to be overcome and 
destroyed by the power of the gospel, rather than 
discouragements to dishearten the people of God. 

In reviewing, therefore, the history of the past 

ear, in view of our own many infirmities, we 

ave abundant reason to be encouraged, and to 
bless God for the precious results. Let us call 
upon our souls, and all that is within us, to bless 
his holy name, and forget not all his benefits, 
And, encouraged by the past, let us enter a new 
year in his service with more child-like faith, 
and with far more holy ardour; and, relying upon 
God’s precious promises, prove him, and see if he 
will not open the windows of heaven, and pour 
us out a blessing, until there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. 

By order of the Synod. 

3 P. D. Guriey, Stated Clerk. 


MOHAMMEDAN PLOTS. 


The correspondent of the New York 
World, writing from Beirut October 12th, 
1860, says: 

There is still some great mystery about 
the whole history of these Syrian massacres, 
and the hydra-headed monster of Moslem 
fanaticism must receive some sturdy blows 
yet before entire security can be established. 
I have in my possession a copy of an Arabic 
letter addressed by the Moslems of Damas- 
cus to the Mohammedan population of 
Hamath, some time since. Mr. F'rej, one 
of the most prominent and wealthy of the 
Christians of Damascus, vouches for its au- 
thenticity. It breathes throughout the 
spirit of a Tamerlane, and speaks boldly of 
the extermination of all the Christian peo- 
ple of the empire. Without translating it 
verbatim, I will give you the substance of 
it in brief. After an introduction, which 
charges the Christians with having passed 
the limits of law and propriety in exalting 
themselves above the true believers, and 
claims that they deserve no further tolera- 
tion from the Mohammedans, the author 
proceeds to state that the Moslems have 
resolved upon the utter extermination of 
the Christians, ‘‘root and branch” for rea- 
sons based upon Mohammedan law. . 

Virstly. The plundering, murder, and 
violation of the Christians have become 
lawful through the cessation of the yearl 
tribute, formerly paid by Christians to th 
Moslem government. 

Secondly. The learned doctors of. Moslem 
law in India and Bukhara As Persia) have 
decided that Moslems should no longer re- 
spect Christians, but destroy their power 
and weaken them in every way, by cutting 
off their crops and ruining their business. 
Thirdly. It is not lawful to honour a 
Christian, nor to stand in his presence, nor 
to bestow upon him a gift, nor to exalt him, 
as, said Mohammed, “The Christians and 
Jews are traitors; may God curse whoever 
clothes them with a robe of honour.” 

Fourthly. It is not lawful to receive the 
testimony of a Christian—even the testi- 
mony of the ‘* Nosaizeeyeh” (a wild tribe of 
pagans north of Tripoli) is to be- received 
against them. We remind you of the word 
of Him exalted. Do not be afraid of the 
race of infidels. We have thrown enmity 
and hatred among them until the day of 
judgment. Awake, ye company of the Islam. 
Arouse from your sleep. He will extermi- 
nate the very race of the Cross worshippers 
from this holy land which they are defiling, 
so that the name of Christian will no more 
be mentioned in the land. We are well 
assured, by the highest. officers of the go- 
vernment, that it is impossible for the 
European Powers to engage in war again, 
for they were prostrated by the Crimean 
campaign. Now is the time for us to im- 
prove our opportunity, for the hour of their 
destruction is at hand. If we leave them 
two years, they will gather strength, and 
prevail against us, and take our places and 
destroy our nation. We have therefore be- 
gun to lay our plans and conspire with the 
govern : ent officials, remembering the con- 
spiracy which occurred in Constantincple 
last year, which was as follows: 

Firstly. The chief men of the nation 
made a secret agreement to destroy the 
Sultan and all the Christians on the face of 
And this because the Sultan 
has violated the law of Islam, by hanging 
pictures in his palace, and Ais-own portrait 
hangs above his head! ‘ 

‘‘Secondly. The Sultan wears upon his 
neck an ornament presented. to him by cer- 
tain Europeans, on which is engraved the 
sign of the cross, and other things of like 
character, which grievously offend the sect 
of Islam, and if we leave him to his own 
course, it is plain that he will destroy the 
Mohammedan religion. When these things 
were considered about two years since ‘by 
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the viziers and ulemas and chief men of the 
empire, they agreed, as we have stated, to 
destroy the Sultan and his party, and ele- 
vate to the throne his son (whose views are 
like ours,) and restore the religion of Islam 
to its pristine glory, and weaken, and if pos- 
sible exterminate the raco of the Christians 
from this empire; for if there is delay the 
Franks will prevail against us and over- 
throw us. And even now these Christians 
are stirring up the Eurvpeans against us, 
especially the two hundred Maronite rebels 
in Mount Lebanon, who are from ancient 
times distinguished for sedition and insur- 
rection, and without whom no one can enter 
Syria. And when we learned that they 
were plotting the introduction of European 


troops into this land, we took counsel with 


the viziers and ulemas to exterminate the 
race of Christians from this land, from 
Mount Lebanon and Damascus, and Aleppo 
and Hams, and Hamath, and all Syria, by 
all possible means, and we urge you, in case 
any thing should occur among yoa, not to 
aid or counsel the infidels, but reject their 
proposals, and keep us fully informed as to 
your plans of actions.” 

Such is the substance of this incendiary 
document, which reveals most clearly the 
implication of the leading Moslems of the 
empire in this fiendish plot for the massacre 
of all the Christians. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River, on the 
-13th inst., installed the Rev. Dr. M. N. McLa- 
ren, received from the Classis of Orange, as 
pastor over the Presbyterian Church of Cale- 
donia, New York. The Rev. John Jones, 
Moderator, presided. The Rev. W. E. Jones 
preached the sermon ; the Rev. F. DeW. Ward 
gave the charge to the pastor, and. the Rev. 
T. Aitken the charge to the people, other 
brethren participating in the accompanying 
services of the occasion. The exercises were 
throughout solemn, fraternal, and deeply im- 
pressive. 

Mr. J. T. Killen was ordained to the work 
of an Evangelist by the Presbytery of Lake, 
on the 4th of September. [leis supplying the 
Church of Constantine, Michigan. At the 
same meeting the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. J. C. Brown, D.D., and the church 
of Valparaiso, Indiana, was dissolved, to eu- 
able him to enter upon the work of the agency 
of the Theological Seminary of the North-west. 
The post office address of Dr. Brown is still 
Valparaiso. 

John Moore, formerly of Washington Pres- 
bytery, was installed pastor of the Linton 
Presbyterian Church, Coshocton Presbytery, 
on the 5th inst. Sermon by the Rev. C. C. 
Bomberger; charge to pastor by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E Hunt, and charge to people by the 
Rev. R. W. Marquis. 

On the 19th of October the Presbytery of 
Lake received the Rev. S. C. Logan from the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati. Mr. Logan has 
removed to Valparaiso, Indiana, and taken 
charge of the church there. 

The Rev. A. P. Smith has accepted a call 
from the Glebe street Presbyterian Church of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Correspondents 


and others will please address him at Charles- 
~ ton, South Carolina. 


The Rev. R. S. Goodman, recently of Cold- 
water, Michigan, has taken charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church of La Porte, Indi- 
ana. 

The Rev. Dr. S. K. Kollock of Greenwich, 
Cumberland county, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed as missionary under the Boudinot 
Fund of the Presbyterian Church, in place of 
the Rev. Dr. Neill, deceased. 

The Rev. D. X. Jankin, D.D., has resigned 
his charge of the Presbyterian Church of Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pennsylvania. Dr. J 
taken charge of the Academy or High ool 
at Parksburg, Pennsylvanié: 


+ 

Foreign Items. 

TERRIBLE HEAT IN THE ReD SEA.— 
From accounts related by the passengers 
by the Colombo from Suez, it would appear 
that the heat in the Red Sea has been more 
than ordinarily oppressive. Not fewer than 
three deaths occurred on board, caused en- 
tirely by the frightful temperature, one of 
which was that of the Captain General of 
Manilla, General Macrohon, already report- 
ed. The second death was that of J. 
McLaren, Esq., managing agent and engi- 
neer of the Labuan Coal Company. The 
third was that of a young lady. <A perfect 
panic occurred on board, as sixteen of the 
passengers were prostrated by the heat, and 
not expected to survive. So great were 
their sufferings that Captain Dunn, in order 
to afford some relief to them, lay the ship 
some time broadside to the light north wind, 
and then made a course back to Suez, by 
which means the breeze was enabled to 
make its way through the open ports, and 
cool the heated cabins and saloon.—AMMalta 
Times, October 18. 


Pre-REFORMATION LIBRARIES.—Mr. B 
Botfield, member of Parliament, is said to 
be engaged on a collection of all the known 
catalogues of the monastic and private libra- 
ries of Great Britain which existed before 
the Reformation. 


Tue Irish BRIGADE IN Paris.—A body 
of nearly five hundred Pontifical prisoners, 
most of them [rishmen, arrived in Paris 
recently by the Lyons Railway. While 
waiting to be taken to the different lines 
by which they were to return to their 
respective countries, they encamped near 
the old Barrieré Mont-Parnasse, in the 
large garden of the establishment of the 
restaurateur Richefeu. These unfortunate 
men were in want of every thing, and with 
scarcely clothes to cover them. As soon as 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood heard 
of their destitute condition they sent shirts, 
stockings, shoes, and other articles in abund- 
ance, and the men left Paris full of grati- 
tude for the kind treatment they had met 
with.—Galignani’s Mess. 


GARIBALDI GIVING A SITE FoR A PRo- 
TESTANT Cuurcu.—A letter from Messina, 
of tthe 22d ult., states that Garibaldi has 
given permission to the English to build a 
Protestant church, and also that he pre- 
sented the ground as a gift, although they 
were willing to purchase it. 


New PREsBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN AUS- 
TRALIA.—A new Free Presbyterian Church 
was opened at Pentridge on the 22d July. 
It is seated for about 250, but is capable of 
containing a much larger number. The 
foundation-stone of a new United Presby- 
terian church was also laid on the 7th Au- 
gust, at Mount Gambier; and private ac- 
counts from Australia serve to show that 
the Presbyterian cause is making progress 
in the colony. 


Tar New NEAPOLITAN CONSTITUTION 
AND THE JEws.—The Sardinian Constitu- 
tion, promulgated by Garibaldi in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, throws it open to 
the Jews. The old Bourbon law decreed 
that the exercise of no other religion save 
the Roman Catholic could be tolerated. 


Discovery OF Bourson TrEASURE.— 
A most welcome discovery which has been 
made by the Minister of Finance is the talk 
of the day. Among the inscriptions of the 
Rentes on the ‘‘Grand Livre’ were found 
11,000,000 in the name of a man who was 
not worth 11,000. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted, the result of which was that the man 
confessed that his name was merely lent to 

rocure safety for this large sum, which be- 
ase to different members of the Bourbon 
family. They were declared to belong to 
the public Treasury. In consequence, we 
hear Francis II. has made a strong protest 
at Gaeta, denouncing this as spoliation.— 
Gaeta Corr. London Times. 


Convents AT Napves.—The official 
journal abrogates the pragmatic law of the 
12th of November, 1573, the law of the 
2ist of June, 1826, and the decree of the 


‘the effect of hard service in India. 


| 15th of January, 1831, by which it was 
rohibited to make windows which could 
ook over nunneries, monasteries, conserva- 
tories, and places for the education and pro- 
tection of girls or boys. 

Topacco Emeute 1n Paris.—I have 
already alluded to the discontent excited 
among the working classes by the decree 
raising the price of tobacco. The popular 
displeasure took an odd way of expressing 
itself. In the portion of the Tuilleries re- 
served for the Emperor, large parcels were 
thrown, containing ends of smoked cigars, 
pieces of half-chewed tobacco, old pipes, 
and such like curiosities—Corr. London 
Times. 

Sea WaATER.—The water in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, at the depth of 670 fathoms, 
is four times as salt as that at the surface. 


THE PRIncE oF WALES AND CANADIAN 
CoLLeGes.—The Prince of Wales has given 
a large sum of money to be distributed 
amongst certain of the educational institu- 
tions in Canada, requesting that it should 
be applied to the purchase of prizes to the 
students. Queen’s College, Kingston, re- 
ceives $1000; and proposes to found a 
scholarship, to be called “The Prince of 
Wales’ Bursary,” and to be annually com- 
peted for. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING AND Arctic ExpLora- 
TION. —‘I see,” says the London corres- 
pondent of the Cambridge Independent, 
‘‘that Captain Parker Snow continues to 
solicit subscriptions from the public in aid 
of his proposed Arctic expedition. I hope 
the public will not respond, for I find that 
the captain is the dupe of the Spiritualists, 
and intends, if he ever gets into the Arctic 
Seas, to follow some route indicated by a 
‘medium!’ ” 


GavazziI AT NAPLES.—Padre Gavazzi is 
preaching daily in favour of annexation, 
and hits the public taste with great nicety 
and skill. His picture of what would be 
the effects of the return of the Bourbons is 
said to have been a most telling piece of 
popular eloquence. He says, “‘We must 
get the Pope out of Rome. But how? 
Why, Garibaldi must 40) there, and manage 
things as he did in Naples-” 


A WINDFALL TO THE SuLTAN.—A Oon- 
stantinople letter says:—The hasnader-ha- 
noum (lady treasurer) of the imperial palace 
has just expired. Although a slave, she 
leaves an immense fortune, estimated at 
one hundred and fifty millions of piastres, 
the whole of which falls to the Sultan. 
Her fortune is a windfall to the Sultan, 
who was on the point of sending his plate 
to the Mint. | 


PREACHING IN THEATRES FROM A HIGH- 
CHURCH VIEW.—The London Morning Her- 
ald writes against preaching in the London 
theatres, and says it is ‘‘an unsatisfactory 
substitute for the extension of the Church’s 
system,” and that, “since the rise of this 
mania for popular preaching, the work of 
church building in the diocese of London 
has not been carried on with any spirit.” 


Proressor BLACKIE’s TEsT OF TRUTH. 
—In delivering a lecture on a recent Thurs- 
day night at the Mechanic’s Institution in 
Dumbarton, Professor Blackie enunciated 
an opinion which drew down upon him the 
hisses of part of the auditory. <‘‘ Hiss on!” 
said the Professor, “I observe that I am 
always hissed when [ announce any particu- 
larly important truth.” 


THE PopuLaTION oF Russta.—A letter 
from St. Petersburg, Russia, has the follow- 
ing:—‘‘ Soon after the war in the Crimea, 
a general census of the population was be- 
gun throughout the Russian empire; it is 
now completed, and gives the following re- 
sults:—The total population is 79,000,000. 
The number of females exceeds that of 
males 1,750,000.. The population of Siberia 
is 4,000,000.” 

THe HERo oF THE DELHI MAGAZINE.— 
The Bombay Gazette states that the mother 
of Lieutenant Willoughby, who sacrificed 
his life at Delhi, is living in poverty with 
her only surviving child, a widow, whose 
hasbasll Colonel Hungerford, died from 
What 
are our Government doing to allow this ?— 
Liverpool Courier. 


AUSTRALIAN Diamonps.—The Sydney 
Morning Herald says that the attention of 
the Australian miners has been called to 
the existence of diamonds, many of which, 
of great value, have probably been cast 
among the “tailings” by unscientific and 
heedless diggers. 7 


French journals report that Dr. Pietrasanta, 
who was intrusted some time ago with a 
mission to Algeria in order to study the 


monary complaints, has reported that the 
city of Algiers is extremely advantageous 
to patients labouring under pulmonary affec- 
tions. | 

STATISTICS ON DRUNKENNESS.—It is 
shown by statistics that last year there were 
89,903 charges in England and Wales of 
drunkenness, or drunk and disorderly. 


THE Crystat THRONE.—A Cal- 
cutta letter says:—‘‘The famous crystal 
throne which Shah Jehan counted amongst 
the most valuable of the splendid trophies 
which adorned his palace, has been sent to 
England in the Saladin. But little is known 
of its history prior to its having come in his 
possession. Subsequently, on the taking of 
Delhi by the Mahrattas, they made a great 
effort to destroy it by fire, but succeeded 
only in injuring its appearance, the heat to 
which it was subjected having caused it to 
crack and open out in seams. It consists 
of a single mass of rock crystal, two feet in 
height, by four in diameter, and is shaped 
like a sofa cushion, with tassels at the cor- 
ners.” 


NEPHALISM—A New Definition.—Pro- 
fessor Miller of Edinburgh, Scotland, de- 
livered a lecture recently to the Glasgow 
Young Men’s Christian Association on 
‘‘Nephalism,” which he defined as mean- 
ing the condition of being without wine or 


‘strong drink, 7. e, ‘‘ Teetotalism.” 


Lucien BONAPARTE AND THE EXTINCT 
Diatects.—This Prince, whose amusing 
linguistic craze is well known, has been 
putting up a monument in Helston church- 
yard to Dolly Pentreath, an old woman 
who died in 1788, and who is said to have 
been the last person in whose mouth the 
Cornish language was heard. The inscrip- 
tion is partly in the Cornish language, of 
which the following translation of the Fifth 
Commandment may be interesting as a 
specimen:—‘‘Gura perthi de taz ha de 
man mel de dythiow bethenz hyr war an 
tyr neb an arieth de dew ryes dess.””—Exo- 
dus xx. 20. 


Lunacy IN statistical 
returns show that in Belgium there are at 
present 51 Lunatic Asylums—6 in the pro- 
vince of Antwerp (one of them in the colony 
of Gheel,) 11 in Brabant, 6 in Western 
Flanders, 16 in Eastern Flanders, 6 in 
Hainaut, 4~-in Liege, and 2 in Limburg. 
The number of lunatics in Belgium is 4907, 
which is one in every 920 of the popula- 
tion. 


INTOLERANCE IN Spain.—The Messen- 
ger of Bayonne states that a child fifteen 
months old, belonging to Protestant parents 
of that city, died a few days back at Villa- 
bona, near Vittoria, in Spain; but that the 
clergy of the place, on account of the 
parents’ religion, refused him Christian 
burial. Accordingly the afilicted father 
set out with the dead baby for France, and 
on arriving at Irun, near the frontier, he 
had, in compliance with the French law, to 
solicit authorization to introduce it. Whilst 
waiting for the permission, he was com- 
pelled to deposit the coffin by the side of 
a hedge near a Spanish guardhouse, on the 
banks of the Bidassoa; and the chief of 
the post on duty in that place brutally cried, 


“If in an hour you do not get your per- 


mission I will have the body cast into the 


ALGIERS FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE —The 


influence of that climate in chronic pul-~ 


river !”” 
promptly arrived, and the sorrowing father, 
aving brought lis child’s remains into 
France, had them interred with Christian 
rites. | 
GARIBALDI AND H#s MINISTER UNDER 
Fire.—The Naples correspondent of the 
Paris Debats relates an interesting anecdote, 
demonstrating Garibaldi’s mode of trausact- 
ing business. Conforti, the Minister, went 
up the other day to Naples to have an audi- 
ence. After hunting about for three or four 
hours, he at last found the Dictator in the lines 
of Santa Maria, under the enemy’s fire, and 
counting shells thrown by the Neapolitans 
that did not explode for want of a proper 
fuse. He did not interrupt this interesting 
investigation on the arrival of the Minister, 
but continued walking about, bidding him 
tell him what he hadto say. Now, M. Con- 
forti, who was unused to be under fire, be- 
came very uncomfortable, and after the 
lapse of half an hour had become so alarm- 
ingly pale, that Garibaldi took pity on him, 
and withdrew out of range. © 


General Items. 


Signs IN THE Heavens.—A singular 
phenomenon was witnessed by some of our 
citizens on Saturday evening last, just about 
sunset. An object about the size of a bal- 
loon, (or piece of chalk,) and very much of 
the appearance of a balloon, was seen mov- 
ing with great rapidity in a southwesterly 
direction; and notwithstanding the light of 
day was still strong and clear, the illumina- 
tion of the object was brilliant and distinct 
as a balloon at night. We heard, while 
gazing at this wonder, that two similar ones 
had passed previously. The one we saw, 
after moving southwesterly, at an angle 
with the path of the sun, took a course 
directly west, and straight from us; fading 
gradually and very rapidly until lost from 
sight. It was, in all probability, a parhe- 
lion, or mock sun, which is the original and 
highest species of the genus ‘toady,” inas- 
much as it only follows in the wake of, and 
tries to look and act like the god of day.— 
Wilmington (N. C.) Herald. 


DeatH OF A Misstonary.—The Rev. 
Richard Armstrong, D. D., died at his mis- 
sionary post, in the Sandwich Islands, on 
the 23d of September, from injuries re- 
ceived by a fall from his horse. 


INTERESTING. MIssIonaRY MEETING.— 
On the 4th of October last, a most interest- 
ing missionary meeting was held in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Missionary Board. In the assembly four- 
teen different countries, and nearly every 
Protestant denomination were represented. 
It was a remarkable meeting, especially in 
the spirit of gospel charity and intercom- 
munion of the different denominations which 
prevailed. 


Tue Roman Marcues.—This region, 
the present seat of war in Italy, contains 
seven provinces and’ four hundred and 
twenty-three cities and villages, some of 
them of importance, as Ancona, Pesaro, 
Urbino, and Loretto. It is very densely 
peopled, and lies between the Apennines 
and the Adria'ic. It is about one hundred 
and ten miles square, is pleasant, pictur- 
esque, and highly cultivated. Ancient ruins 
aod castles of the middle ages are frequently 
seen, and the whole country is historical 
and classical. The best paper made in 
Italy, and the raw material of the richest 
silks in Europe, come from the Marches. 
The churches are filled with monuments of 
art and costly pictures. At Loretto is the 
famous chapel of Our Lady, said to be the 
very building in which Joseph and the Vir-, 
gin lived in Judea. At this chapel Lamo- 
riciere vowed to present his sword, when he 
should have expelled Garibaldi; but, alas! 
the latter got it. The population of the 
Marches is little less than 1,000,000. 


AMERICANS IN GARIBALDI’S ARMY.— 
The American volunteers in Garibaldi’s 
army are pleasantly mentioned in their des- 
patches and letters. Four are attached to 
General Avezzana’s staff, viz., Charles Car- 
rol Hicks, of Columbus, Ohio; Frank Ma- 
ney, of Nashville, Tennessee; Henry N. 


Spencer, Jr., of Pennsylvania; and Alfred 


Van Benthuysen, of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. In a letter to a friend in this city, 
the General takes an opportunity of speak- 
ing in high terms of their courage and 
general deportment. 


A New ASTEROID.—A new asteroid, the 
sixtieth of the group, has been discovered 
by M. Goldschmidt, who had previously 
added twelve asteroids to the number of 
those bodies known to exist. The discovery 
was made on the 9th of September. The 
new world has since been named Danae. 
The whole three-score have been brought to 
light during the present century. 


EARTHQUAKES.—In some recent statis- 
tics of earthquakes by Professor Ansted, 
the English geologist, it is stated that the 
reported number of these phenomena from 
the earliest ages to 1850 is over 7000. 
From 1500 to 1800 there occurred 2804 
earthquakes, and from 1800 to 1850, 3240. 
The average fur the present century is about 
one a week. Of the number annually oc- 


curring, only about one in forty is of such 


violence as to cause destruction of life or 
property. Professor Ansted contends that 
the sud, moon, light, heat, the magnetic 
currents of the earth, and the changes of 
the atmosphere, all exercise more or less 
influence in causing these agitations of the 
earth’s crust. 


NEWSPAPERS IN PARIS.—Paris possesses 
at present five hundred and three newspa- 
pers; forty-two of these, as treating of poli- 
tics and national economy, have to deposit 
a security in the hands of the Government; 
four hundred and*sixty are devoted to art, 
science, literature, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. The most ancient of the latter 
is the Journal des Savans, and dates from 
the year 1665. 


DANGEROUS CHEMICALS.—In a case re- 
cently tried in Iingland, it was shown that 
a package of apothecaries’ wares, shipped 
for India, contained a bottle of sweet spirits 
of nitre, which boils at a very low tempera- 
ture, and is so explosive and inflammable 
that one gallon would be sufficient to de- 
stroy several men-of-war. Many ships are, 
no doubt, lost by the spontaneous combus- 
tion of chemicals on board, and perhaps the 
mysterious fire on board the Connaught oc- 
curred from some such cause. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETINGS.—It is esti- 
mated that there are no less than one thou- 
sand union prayer-meetings in the United 
States, eight hundred in England, four 
hundred in Ireland, and three hundred in 
Scotland and Wales. 


NuMBER OF WorbDs IN THE Rivau Dic- 
TIONARIES.—The publishers of Webster’s 
Dictionary, in order to determine the claims 


put forth by the publishers of Worcester, | 


have had the words in the vocabularies of 
the two counted, and the ems in each mea- 
sured, with the following result :—The vo- 
cabulary proper of Webster contains 99,780 
words, the appendices 40,276; making a 
total of 140,056. That of Worcester 103,855, 
the appendices 28,551; total 132,406, mak- 
ing 7650 more in Webster than in Worces- 
ter. The number of ems in Webster is 
14,747,352, in Worcester 13,273,532; leav- 
ing a balance of 1,473,820 ems of printed 
matter in favour of Websfer. __ 


Tre or Dr. King, AMERICAN 
MissIONARY TO GREECE.—Dr. King writes 
from Athens under date of August 9: 
“The decision of the Council of Judges 
with regard to my case has been given, but 
I have not been able to get a copy of it 
through the regular channel. I have pro- 
cured a copy through a friend, which I 
suppose is correct According to that, they 
neither say that [am guilty or innocent, but 
simply that they will not proceed with the 


Fortunately, the authorization | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


prosecution fur the present. ‘Cessation for 
the present.’ Of course this leaves me al- 
ways in doubt whether I am eventually to 
be tried or not. They mey at any time re- 
sume the case; and should I leave, they 
may then resume it, and say that I fled in 
order to avoid justice Frum this decision 
I may make an appeal.’”’ 


A Statue To HaveLock.—A statue of 
the gallant General Havelock is about to be 
placed in Trafalgar Square, London. The 
figure is about twelve fect high, and said to 
be the largest casting that has ever been 
‘taken in one piece. The deceased General 
is represented in a standing position, the 
right hand resting upon a sword, with a 
cloak loosely thrown over the shoulders. It 
will shortly be placed on a pedestal in Tra- 
falgar Square to the left of the Nelson col- 
umn, to correspond with the statue of Na- 
pier. 


Homestic News. 

Unitep Srates anp Japan.—Letters have 
been received from Mr. Harris, the American 
Minister in Japan, dated the 5th of July, ia 
which he states that the Japanese steamer 
Candinmurrah had arrived at Yedo from San 
Francisco, and her return voyage was naviga- 
ted by Japanese alone. ‘‘ This,’2 he says, ‘‘is 
the first instance that a vessel conducted solely 
by Asiatics has successfully crossed the great 
North Pacific Ocean, and strikingly proves 
the Japanese to be so capable of improvement 
that they might soon place themselves at the 
head of Oriental enterprise, if they were al- 
lowed freely to cultivate the great powers they 
possess. The commander of the steamer, with 
two of the Governors for Foreign Affairs, called 
on Mr. Harris, saying they came by command 
of the Tycoon, and were directed to express 
to him his Majesty’s sincere thanks for the 
friendly and cordial manner in which the 
commander and officers of his steamer had 
been received by the authorities and people of 
San Francisco. They were directed to thank 
-him particularly for the complete repairs 
made to the steamer at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and express the deep sense His Majesty 
entertained of the kindness and courtesy of 
Captain Cunningham, commander of the yard. 
The reports of the officers of the Candiomur- 
rah, and the letters received from the Em- 
bassy, with full accounts of their reception at 
San Francisco, and the kindness shown them 
by all classes of our people, have produced a 
lively sensation, especially among the nobles 
who were heretofore opposed to the treaty of 
Yedo. One of the officials naively remarked 
to Mr. Harris, ‘‘We did not believe you when 
you told us of the friendly feelings of your 
country fur us, but we now see that all you 
said was true.” Mr. Harris is of the opinion 
that when the Ambassadors return to Japan 
and relate their reception by the President, 
and repeat their large experience in the United 
States, and when they state what they have 
seen of the greatness and prosperity of our 
country, it will have an important effect on 
the minds of those who have objected to inter- 
course with foreign nations, and lead to a bet- 
ter state of feeling on their part toward us. 


Banks Suspenpep.—Thb Bank of Sing-Sing, 
New York, has suspended. 
$100,000 loaned to three individuals, which it 
is unabl: to call in. Its circulating notes, 
mmountingsto about $51,000, are amply se- 
cured by New York State stocks. Ieuary Wil- 
letts, Esq., Treasurer of Westchester county, 
New York, has been appvinted Receiver. 
is a deposit r to the amvuunt of about $100,000. 
The Farmers’ Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
suspended spevie payment on the 20th inst., 
and resolved to pursue a course of policy to 
prepare for an early resumption. The other 
banks of the State it is supposed will follow 
this plan, as a prudential measure, during the 
present pressure. 


Rocer Remwains.—A singular 
story is told of an apple tree planted over the 
grave of Roger Williams. This tree had push- 
ed downward one of its main roots in asluping 
direction and nearly straight course toward 
the precise spot that had been occupied by the 
skull of Roger Williams. There, making a 
turn conforming with its circumference, the 
root followed the direction of the back-bone 
to the hips, and thence divided into two 
branches, each one following a leg bone to the 
ail, where they both turned upward to the 
extremities of the toes of the skeleton. One 
of the roots formed a slight crook at the part 
occupied by the knee joint, thus producing an 
increased resemblance to the outlines of the 
skeleton of Roger Williams, as if, indeed, 
moulded thereto by the powers of vegetable 
life. This singularly formed root has been 
carefully preserved, as constituting a very im- 
pressive exemplification of the mcde in which 
the contents of the grave have been entirely 
absorbed. 


Intrnois Banxs.—The next Illinois Legisla- 
ture is to be called upon to give the State a 
sound banking system, with a cash basis re- 
quired, and redemptions at Chicago or Spring- 
field. People have stood the wild cat banks 
long enough. It is stated that within the last 


‘**banks” have been established in the State, 
and the farmers have got for their splendid 
crops handsomely engraved bits of paper that 
are good only so long as people will take them. 
By the last report of the State Auditor, it ap- 
pears that of eighty-four such banks twenty- 
two had not a cent of specie on hand, and 
twenty-four others less than $1000; while with 
a circulation of ten millions only eleven banks 
had loans amounting to $369,000, and the 
others no loans at all. 


Girt To THE Massacuusetts Humane So- 
ciety.—The Massachusetts Humane Society 
recently received several gifts from the Royal 
National Life Boat Institution of England, in 
the shape of a model of the life boat of the in- 
stitution, and a complete set of the Life Boat 
Journal, together with other papers relating 
to the organization. The thanks of the Institu- 
tion, inscribed on a vellum, to Miss Dix, in 
acknowledgment of. her long and valuable ser- 
vices in the cause of humanity, and particu- 
larly of her zealous exertions in aiding to 
establish four life boats on the British posses- 
sion of Sable Island, on the coast of America, 
were tr:nsmitted at the same time. __ 


RevigF ror Kansas.—A Territorial Relief 
Convention has been held in Atchison, Kan- 
sas, lately. The object of the Convention was 
to provide measures for the relief of the settlers 
who are suffering from the destitution caused 
by drought. An appeal for relief will be 
made to the Union. The telegraph reports 
that there is great destitution in the Territory, 
and seconds the appeal for relief. 


Tue Bercen Tunnet.—The Bergen Tunnel, 
in New Jersey, has at length been completed. 
In the construction of this wonderful work an 
immense sum of money has been expended, 
the labour extending through a series of years. 
The first train was run through the tunnel on 
Thursday of last week, consisting of a locomo- 
tive and two platform cars, and containing 
about 150 persons. The cut is 4300 feet in 
length. A row of torches on each side of the 
cars gave the excursionists an opportunity to 
examine the work of the tunnel. At all the 
pvints where there was danger of the rock giv- 
ny way overhead, substantial arches have 
been constructed to guard against accident. 


OweEN, THE GeoLoaist.—David Dale Owen, 
the geologist, brother of Robert Dale Owen, 
died at Evansville, Indiana, a few days ago. 


A Reuic or tHE Past.—A gentleman in St. 
Louis, Missouri, furnishes the Democrat of that 
city with a memorandum of the expenses of a 
journey from Cincinnati to New York, in Au- 
gust 1827. The time occupied was eleven 
days—now it is thirty-two hours. The cost of 
the trip foots up $57.25. 


Tae Paciric Tetecrapa.—Mr. J. H. Wade, 
director of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, left New York on the 21st inst. for San 
Francisco, to make arrangements for building 
the California end of the Pacific Telegraph 
line. Two agents have already started tor 
the plains by a different route to make 
thorough surveys, and the materials for the 
line have been purchased and are now ship- 
ping at Boston, to go out via Cape Horn. The 
work on all parts of the route will be vigor- 
ously commenced in the spring. 


Coin.—The Salem Observer reports 
that a gentleman in that city, who is in the 
‘“‘old coin” line, recently sold to a collector in 
Hartford a copper cent for seventy-five dol- 
lars. It was the coin known as the ‘“ Higley 
copper,” the first copper cent of Connecticut, 
dated 1737, and struck by a blacksmith 
named Higley. But three specimens of this 
ancient coin are known to be in existence, 
and being thus rare it readily commands the 
high price paid for this one of the three. 


A Lucky Smarx.—A shark, caught near 
Port Jackson, carried the following curious 
miscellany in his capacious stomach :—Half a 
ham, several legs of mutton, hindquarter of a 
pig, head and fore legs of a bullock, with a 


rope round his neck, a quantity of horseflesh, 


He | 


four or five months more than twenty new. 


It has about 


a piece of sacking. and a ship’s scraper. No | 


wouder that twelve gallons of oil were cb- 
tained from his liver. 


An Otp Documwenr.—A document connected 
with the early histury of the colony of Rtode 
Island, for which the most diligent search has 
been repeatedly made in the British state pa- 
per office, has just come to light, being no less 
than the commission given to Governor Cod- 
dington by Cromwell, in the year 1650, to- 
egg with the proceedings connected there- 
with, 


Rapip Transmission or News.—On Mon- 
day morning the Commissioners of the Gen- 
eral Land Office at Washington. District of 
Culumbia, received a telegraphic despatch 
from Portland, Oregon, via Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, dated November lst, thus reaching 
Washington within twelve days. eis is an 


unprecedented achievement. 

THanksaiving IN Canapa.—The custom of 
appo. noting a Thanksgiving day belungs es- 
pecially to this country, originating in New 
England, and only of later years existing in 
some of the Southern Siates. ‘Tuis year, how- 
ever, the propriety of the custom is to be ac- 
knowledged by the Canadian authorities, who, 
it is announced, will shortly issue a proclama- 
tion fixing ‘“‘a day of Nativnal ‘Thanksgiving, 
for the abundant harvest and returning prvs- 
perity of the country.” 


Tue Popunation or New York City.—We 
live in a big city: not quite sv populous as 
Yedo,’ or Pekin, or Paris, or London; but 
enough to count up 821,113 souls. Since the 
census of 1855, we have added 200,000 human 
beings to the great multitudes taat crowd our 
streets. To those persons who, without yet 
being white-haired, distinctly remember when 
Canal street was considered ‘‘ up town,” these 
figures tell an almost incredible story of the 
city’s growth. 


An Couprie.—The census-taker has 
found near Greenville, South Carolina, a very 
aged couple, who are perhaps the oldest mar- 
ried couple to be found in that State. Mr. 
Jesse Trammell is set down at one hundred 
and five, and his wife at one hundred and six 
years, They are both in the enjoyment of 
good health, and bid fair to live among their 
children and friends for many days to come. 


Germans IN New Yorx.—lIt is estimated, 
says the Kxraminer, that there are in the city 
of New York about 85,000 Germans, of whom 
about 28,000 are Roman Catholics, 7000 Jews, 
8000 attendants on Protestant worship, and 
the remaining 42,000 are infilel, or at least 
indifferent to religion. The question of start- 
ing a new German daily and weekly paper of 
a secular character, but opposed to the infidel 
tendencies that distinguish many German pa- 
pers, is again actively agitated, and has re- 
ceived the signatures and approval of 25 
Germin clergymen in New York and its im- 
mediate vicinity. 


Trapve IN THE Nortu-west.—The immense 
amount of surplus produce which the North- 
west is now furwarding to the Kastern markets, 
and the consequent increased transportation 
of return mervhandize, has given new life, 
activity, and importance to the tonnage of the 
great lakes. Not less than $600,00),000 of 
property will be transported, both ways, over 
this national highway in the twelve months 
next fullowing the first of last August. ‘This 
is a trade greater than the entire fureign com- 
merce of the United States, and serves to give 
us enlarged ideas of the extent of our country 
and the mignitude of it8 internal commerce. 


Gotp 1n Inpiana.—Quite an excitement, 
says tie Lafayette Journal, prevailed in Indian- 
ap lis, afew days since, by the report that 
gold had been discovered in Kakoma, Howard 
county. A quarrier near that place gave it 


out that he discovered quartz in the layers of 


stone where he was at work, and exhibited a 
piece of rock flecked with what appeared to be 
gold, as the result of his digging in and among 
the material designed to be used for improv- 
ing streets. The piece of rock glittering with 
particles resembling gold, was sent, to Indian- 
apolis for chemical analysis, by a gentleman 
deeply interested in the quarries. ‘he result 
of the ana oroved that there was gold, 
no mistake,” in the rock. 


An H. N. Lockwood, 
of Troy, New York, thus writes to the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, accompanying 
the payment of his yearly subscription:— 
This makes fifly years that I have been a 
paying subscriber to your paper, and sixty 
years that I have been a constant reader of it, 
beginning with the semi-weekly Spectator, 
while a clerk with D. B. Couke, in Danbury, 
Connecticut. In settling here in 1810, our 
then firm took for a while the Spectator, then 
the Commercial Advertiser, which has been 
continued by our different firms, and is now 
received in the name of my son, T. W. Lock- 
wood.”’ 


Quretine His Conscience.—Nathaniel Wil- 
lis, whese name is personally connected with 
the editorial fraternity as editor of the first 
religious newspaper that was established in 
the world—the old Boston Recorder—has re- 
cently received a letter from an old subscriber, 
containing thirty dollars for the principal and 
interest of three years’ subscription to the 
Recorder, due twenty-three years ago. That old 
subscriber will have a quiet conscience now— 
a luxury, we presume, which he has not en- 
joyed for the last twenty-three years. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamships bring London papers to the 8th 
of November. 

The Bank of England had advanced its rate of 
discount to 44 per cent. | 

The vote of the people in favour of annexation 
to Sardinia was very heavy throughout Sicily and 
Naples—432,054 to 6067, had determined on a0 
nexation. 

The Prince of Wales had not arrived out on the 
day the Vanderbilt sailed. 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier died on Tuesday, 
November 46, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

About 300 members of the Pope’s Irish brigade 
arrived in Dublin on Saturday, the 3d inst., by spe- 
cial train from Cork. 

Dispatches from China to the English govern- 
ment from Lord Elgin, British Ambassador to 
China, states that the IE:mperor of China desires 
peace, though he is not yet prepared to concede all 
the Allied demands. The most perfect harmony 
existed between the Allied forces in China. : 

Gavazzi was prevented from preaching in the 
Church of the Jesuits at Naples, by the Com- 
mandant of the National Guard, under pain of im- 
prisonment. He was threatened in his own house 
at Naples, by a crowd who cried, “Down with 
Gavazzi!” 

The Scotsman says:—We have reason to believe 
that some grounds exist for believing that the 
French Emperor is wavering in his Italian policy, 
and has given orders to General Goyon to interpose 
probably only in the last extremity in favour ef the 
King of Naples. One motive to which this alleged 
change of feeling is ascribed, is the sort of re-action 
in French popular feeling, arising from the over- 
throw of Lamoriciere, which is regarded apparent- 
ly as a sort of national misfortune. 

The London Daily News says:—There is to be 
a grand exhibition of Italian pictures in Florence 
next summer, in aid of which the chief Italian 
cities are to contribute large sums of money. 

The London Times regards the interference of 
the French Admiral with the operations of the 
Sardinian squadron on the Neapolitan coast as a 
most inexplicable episode of the present cam- 
paign, and says it requires all our confidence in 
tue ability of the Emperor to persuade us that 
his policy is not a series of vagaries, the offspring 
of momentary impulses, or the conflicting counsels 
of ministers and allies. 

The leading article of the Paris Patrie of the 4th 
inst., insists strongly on the necessity both of aug- 
menting the French army in Syria to a larger force, 
and prolonging its occupation for a longer term 
than is specified by treaty. 

The London Morning Herald says:—The Pied- 
montese codes, (in other words the Code Napo- 
leon,) have just been promulgated in the Marches. 

An offic :| decree, signed by Garibaldi, confis- 
cates the property of the ex King of Naples, and 
distributes 6,000,000 of ducats to the political vic- 
tims of the 15th of May, 1848, in the Italian Con- 
tinental provinces, from the rentes thus confiscated 
from the Bourbons. 

It is now said that the Austrians have suddenly 
ceased to send troops towards the Lombard fron- 
tier, and it is surmised that, since his failure to 
obtain promises of aid from Russia and Prussia at 
Warsaw, the Emperor has relinquished his op- 
pressive designs. Count Rechberg has addressed 
to the representatives of Austria abroad a circular 
note, in which he makes it clearly understood that 
non intervention in the affairs of Italy was agreed 
upon, and that the three Northern Courts would do 
nothing which might provoke a war. 


ITALY. 


The Piedmontese and Garibaldian army, under 
the command of King Victor Emmanuel, crossed 
the Garigliano on the 3d inst., and attacked the 
Royalists, gaining a most complete victory. The 
Royalists dispersed, and left baggage, ammunition, 
and an immense number of prisoners in the hands 
of the conquerors. They were pursued to Gaeta, 
and, at latest accounts, the Piedinontese had ocen- 
pied positions commanding that town. About 


| 15,000" Neapolitan troops, 7000 horses, and 32 


guns, being pursued by the Sardinians, took refuge 
in the Papal States at Terracinv. At Casherna 
their progress was arrested by the Papal and 
French authorities,and they wiil be at once dis- 
armed. The fall of Gaeta was imminent, and ad- 
vices to that etlect may soon be expected. This 
event will terminate the power of the Bourbons in 
Naples, and the reign of a Prince of the house of 


Savoy over the kingdom of Italy may be regarded 


ascominenced, Garibaldi, surrendering the sword 
into the hand of King Victor Emmanuel, will re- 
tire into private life. King Victor Emmanuel was 
to enter Naples on the 6th inst. 

The following is the reply of Garibaldi to a 
deputation requesting permission for the English 
community at Naples to purchase a site for a 
church: 

“Grateful for the efficacious and generous sym- 
pathy of the English, the dictator thinks that this 
iS@ very small return to make for so many ser- 
vices received from them in the support of the 
noble cause of the Italians. Not only is permission 
granted to erect a church within the limits of the 
capital, to persons who worship the same God as 
the Italians, but the English are requested to accept, 
as a national gift, the small spot of ground required 
for the proposed project for which they desire to 
use it, G. 

La Presse, of Paris, quotes correspondence from 
Vienna, speaking of negotiations, through De Met- 
ternich, for a peaceable solution of the Venetian 
question, which can only refer to a project for the 
cession of Venetia by Austria to Victor Emmanuel 
for a money consideration. 


ROMAN STATES. 


Large qu ntities of stores and war material had 
arrived ia Rome for the use of the French army. 
The enlistment of foreigners for the Papal army 
has been stopped. Great enthusiasm prevails in 
the Marches and Umbria in favour of annexation. 
Beds for hospitals for the wounded have been sent 
from Rome to Francis II. Anarchy reigns in the 
province of Viterbo, -*-~ 


TURKEY. 


The following letter has been received from 
Belgrade, dated the 24th of October:—«Since the 
departure of the Grand Vizier terror reigns at 
Nissa and throughout Bulgaria. The towns and 
villages are occupied by Turkish troops, and Chris- 
tians are every day put to death. The month 
passed by the Grand Vizier at Nissa was occupied 
by him in punishing Christians who had become 
suspected by the Mussulman authorities. But when 
it became necessary to suppress abuses and to in- 
quire into the conduct of Turkish agents there were 
only two guilty condemned; and there was much 
noise made on that occasion, in order to persuade 
the European Powers that the famous tour of in- 
quiry made by the Grand Vizier had produced 
some results. I do not pretend to say that the 
Mussulman authorities are to be blamed for punish- 
ing Christians who have been guilty of crimes, 
although some of them were convicted on very 
suspicious evidence; but I do blame them for act- 
ing with such great severity when they had ne- 
glected to adopt measures for the removal of the 
abuses which led to the offences. It was not to be 
expected that the Grand Vizier would have accom- 
plished any reforms since he chose for his advisers 
men most devoted to the government, and most 
hostile to the Christians.” 


CHINA. 


Chowfoo had been taken by the rebels, and 
Maypo (Ningpo) was threatened. 

Despatches from Lord Elgin to the 26th of Au- 
gust are published with others relating to the affair 
on the Peiho, in the London journals. After the 
capture of the Taku forts Admiral Hope proceeded 
up the Peiho river as far as Tien-tsin, having the 
Karl of Elgin on board. On their way they found 
the forts of Shwang-Keang abandoned. On reach- 
ing Tien-tsin a deputation from the citizens pre- 
sented themselves and announced that the exten- 
sive works for the defence of that place had also 
been abandoned, the garrison and guns having 
been withdrawn. Admiral Hope thereupon deter- 
mined to occupy the place at once. He requested 
the Viceroy, Hang-fuh, to come on board, and the 
request was promptly complied with. On being 
informed that life and property would be protected, 
an ineffectual effort was made to make the Viceroy 
Governor of the city. Meantime, a party of ma- 
rines landed and hoisted the French and English 
flags, with a proclamation in favour of order, and 
confirming the local authorities in their ordinary 
powers. Abundant supplies of provisions were 
soon obtained from the Chinese, who manifested 
no hostile feelings whatever. On the 25th of 
August a despatch was received, announcing 
the appointment of two commissioners (K wei-liang 
and Hang-ful:) to co-operate with the viceroy, and 
another commissioner in arranging the terms of 
peace. The ambassadors were requested to await 
the arrival of Kwei, who had not yet reached that 
place. Beyond this we have no information; but 
every probability was in favour of the conclusion 
of a peace. Ht should be stated Kweiliang was 
the principal commissioner of the Chinese Emperor 
in drawing up the treaty of 1858, which was also 
exécuted at Tien-tsin, after the English had forced 
‘their way up the river to that point. Of the terms 
on whicl? hostilities will cease by the Allies, we 
can yet say nothing; but they will doubtless be 
found t6 include an ample compensation for the 
outlay incurred upon the present expedition. Be- 
yond this it is probable that the Taku forts will be 
required to be demolished, and that some strong- 
holds will be surrendered to the Allies until the 
eomplete fulfilment of the treaty by the Chinese. 

The London and China Telegraph says the latest 
report in circulation from Tien-tsin was that Prince 
San Kolinsin had been degraded, and that the 
Chinese had consented to pay an indemnity of 
$40,000,000.° Another rumour was that a late 
telegram reports the recommencement of hostilities. 
There is no confirmation of either of these state- 
ments. The London Globe asserts that Lord Elgin 
would goto Pekin, escorted by a very large pro- 
portion of the expeditionary army, and would not 
leave Pakin without substantial atonement of the 
past, and the best guarantees for the future. 


The London Post's Paris correspondent transmits - 


the following despatch:—“It as not true that the 
Anglo-French expedition to China will advance to 
Pekin. The Envoys of the two Powers, with their 
suites, and probably guards of honour, will go to 
the capital, where the conditions of the new treaty 
of peace will be signed. In virtue of a clause in 


a former treaty, an English and a French Minister | 


will be accredited to Pekin, where they will re- 
side, 


Married. 


At Titusville, New Jersey, on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. J. B. Davis, Mr. A. Q. Van Liev of 
Weartsville, New Jersey, to Miss Kate Herron of 
Titusville; and Mr. C. W. A.pgerpice of New 
— to Miss Saran Frances Heruon of Titus- 
ville. 

On the 6th inst., at Scottsville, New York, by 
the Rev. D. McColl, Mr. ALEXANDER Gray to Mrs. 
oe both of Chili, Monroe county, New 

ork. 

At Quogue; Long Island, New York, on the 14th 
inst., by the Rev. W. B. Reeve, Mr. J. H. Suer- 
ARD, Esq., of Islip, to Miss Evizaseta, daughter 
of the late Ceruas Foster of Quogue. 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. W. P. Kontz, Mr. 
Samuet K. McCurintock of Monticello, Indiana, 
to Miss Anna E. Bratron of McVeytown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 15th inst., by the Rev. A. Tully, Mr. 
IsAaCgYounec to Miss Saran A. Bugart, both of 


Harmony, New Jersey. 


On Thursday, the 15th inst., by the Rev. T. M. 
Crawford of Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Joun W. Ety to Miss Carouinge E. Barron, both of 
Harford county, Maryland. 

In the vicinity of Romney, Virginia, on Wed- 
nesday ee 14th inst., by the Rev. W. V. 
Wilson, Colonel J. P. Wiuson, Jr., of Cumberland 
county, Virginia, to Miss Evizabeta J. GiBson, 
daughter of Colonel David Gibson of Hampshire 
county, Virginia. ° 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst., by the Rev. 
G. Van Artedalen, Jacosp Fuasner, Esq., to Miss 
Ruopa E. Stitt, all near Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania; and on Thursday, 15th 
inst, Mr. James L. Waters to Miss MArGARET 
Evizaneta, only daughter of Taowas Cisner, Esq., 
all of Tuscarora Valley, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. - 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.| 


On Friday, the 2d inst.. Mrs CHARLOTTE S. 
WATSON, wife of Dr. W. H. Watson of Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, in the forty-sixth year of her age. 

Died, on the 12th inst., near Kingston, New 
Jersey, suddenly of paralysis, Mr. HENRY VAN 
DYKE, in the sevegty-second year of his age. 

Died, at his residence, St. Georges, Delaware, on 
Saturday, 10th inst., Dr. JAMES N. SUTTON, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. Beloved and 
lamented by all who knew him. 

Died, in tne on the 14th inst., 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, son of Mr. WILLIAM 
and Mrs. MATILDA STEWART, aged three 
years and one month. 

Died, at Yorktown, West Chester county, New 
York, on Saturday, 3d inst., Miss SARAH ANN 
SOBDELL, daughter of Anson and Sarah Sob- 
dell of North Salem, New York, in the thirty- 
first year of her age. Through life, even from 
childhood, she was the favourite of ail who knew 
her. Her cheerfulness and sincerity, her true 
and a affection, made her the joy and life of 
the family circle, and the welcome companion of 
her numerous friends: For more than ten years 
she professed her attachment to the Saviour, and 
this profession she adorned by a holy and exem- 

lary life, and by an earnest activity and self- 
enial in his service. It was her delight to do 
good, ‘“‘to hold up the word of life,” and to do all 
n her power to sustain the interests of religion, 


render useful services to the 


In these re- 
spects, though dead, she yet speaketh so the 


aud to lead others to the Saviour. 


church of which she was a member. For the last 
two vears her progress in divine knowledge, love, 
and faith, was marked and rapid. It was most 
evident to these who knew her best that s:e was 
ouward to the prize, and ripening for 
ier restin heaven. So when the: Master came he 
found her prepared; her lamp was trimmed and 
burning, and she ready for her departure. The 
summons, though sudden, was received not only 
With resignation and peace, but even with rejoic- 
ing. To her death had no terror, for the Saviour 
was with her, and filled her heart with the 
sweetest assurances of his love and presence. In 
the immediate prospect of death, she told her 
weeping friends not to mourn for hor, for at that 
moment she was happier than she ever before 
had been. ‘Truly blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” “Blessed are they that do his 
Commandments.”— Communicated. 


Died, near Georgetown, Delaware, on the 27th 
ult, JOHN HARDING Esq., in the sixty-first 
year of his age. DeathMeldom comes in so dis- 
tressing a form as in this instance. Mr. Harding 
was employed in his steam mill, his sawyer being 
absent, attending a large circular saw, to fill a 
pressing order, when by some mishap he fell 
upon it, and died instantly, being dreadfully 
mutilated. On the succeeding Wednesday the 
remains were interred at the Presbyterian church 
of Pittsgrove, New Jersey, where he was baptized, 
first made a profession of religion, and had spent 
three-fourths of his life. The funeral services 
were conducted by the present and former pas- 
tors, and the Rev. Levi Janvier. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to near kindred and friends, when 
death comes in this dreadful manner, to feel that 
its victim was an heir of that world where mor- 
tality is unknown. When about thirty years of 
age © made a profession of his attachment to 
Christ. Some fifteen years since he united b 
certificate from the church before mentioned wit 
that of Williamstown, where his connection con- 
tinued till his decease, excepting that fur two or 
three years he was a member of the First Church 
of Camden, though for several of these years he 
did business and lived in Delaware. How solemn 
is the lesson taught hereby to the relatives and 
friends! and may sufficient grace be imparted to 
the widow and children to endure the ailliction, 
and to profit by it. Can the exhortation, ‘‘ Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of man cometh,” be more strikingly veri- 
fied? The deceased was one of our most indus- 
trious and useful citizens. Though he may have 
seldom been in public office, “ dwelt in no 
neighbourhood where he was not called upon to 
ple in various 
ways. It is no small affliction to the writer that 
he will no more see his face in the flesh.— Com. 


Died, early on the morning of Friday, the 5th 
of October, at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
EMMA H. BROWN, wife of Lieutenant J. Hogan 
Brown, United States Navy, and daughter of 
Samuel Hepburn, Esq. No where else are the 
sweetness and preciousness of the gospel seen so 
clearly and impressively as on a death-bed. No 
where else are its supports and consolations so 
much needed, and sno where else do they appear 
to be so generously imparted. No where else is 
the believer privileged to hold such intimate 
communings with his ascended Lord, and no 
where else does he make such rapid progress in 
his preparation for glory. A very beautiful and 
long-to-be-remembered illustration of these state- 
ments we witnessed in her that is gone. Though 
naturally of a cheerful turn of mind, by frequent 
contemplation she had familiarized the thought 
of death. For several weeks before her depar- 
ture she looked upon it as an event which was 
near at hand, and spoke of it without reserve. 
The delicacy which ministers sometimes feel in 
introducing the subject was anticipated by her 
evident desire to have it introduced. The mis- 
tress of a happy home, with a devoted husband, 
helpless children, and a large circle of the nearest 
relations, it was interesting to observe how com- 
pletely she could dismiss every earthly care, and 
give her exclusive attention to the concerns of 
eternity. In her anxiety to obtain a full assur- 
ance of her acceptancé, and in her desire for the 
spiritual good of those around her, was realized as 
fully is often done on earth, the incalcuiable im- 


portance which attaches to the interests of the . 


soul. As much as her feebleness would admit of, 
she read and listened to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. The hymn entitled, “Christ the Rock of 
Ages,” the one commencing with the words, 
“‘Come, every pious heart;” and the one setting 
forth the preciousness of the promises, beginning 
with the line, “How firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord!” possessed peculiar attractions for 
her, and afforded her much spiritual enjoyment. 
In the clearness of her religious views, in the 
strength of her Christian confidence, and in her 
desire to depart and be-with Christ, there was, 
during the time of her sickness, a perceptible 
growth, thus realizing the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, ‘‘As thy days are, so shall thy strength be.” 
It was a pleasure and a privilege to visit aud con- 
verse with her; and there is a pleasure and a 
profit still in the retrospect of such visits and 
conversations, for while it is ours to mourn over 
the bereavement that has visited us, it is ours 
also to sorrow not as others who have no hope. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
New York, Philadelphia, 
A 
Pot, lst 10UIbs . 5.20 5.25 5.31} 5.37} 
e 6.25 5.31} 5.375 5.50 
BEESWAX 
Yel “2s ee 84 @ 85 34 @ 85 
COFFEE 
— do ( 1s 
aguyra, do 5 
Triage, do. ele. 123 12 ll 12} 
Mocha, do. « « « « « « 15 17 16 17 
Maracaibo, do. @ 14 15 14 15 
Rio, do 4.6 123 15 13 15 
St. Domingo,do. . « 13 133 133 13} 
COTTON.—(CasH.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 8} 14 53 13} 
Mobile. . « « 8 18 54 134 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 8 125 43 lz 
Carolina and Georgia . . 8 125 4) 12 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . « « « « 44 e 46 46 47 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl « « ~- 17.00 18.25 17.00 19.00 
No. 2 12.00 12.50 10.00 13.50 
No. 3,small.. 5.00 6.00 4.75 ° 5 00 
Herring, pickled, bbl 2.75 3.50 2.75 8.75 
Herring, box . +. « « « 20 21 19 23 
Herring, scaled . 30 33 33 35 
Cod, dry, 112 $8.75 ad 4.25 3.50 3.624 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl « « 4.80 5.25 5.25 5.31} 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.50 4.95 5.25 5.31} 
Brandywine eco @ @ @ 6.00 6.10 5.25 6.00 
« «© 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Middlings « « 3.75 4.00 8.75 4.25 
Rye Flour . «+ «+ + « 3.50 4.10 4.00 4.12) 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 3.40 3.50 
—-——- Brandy wine 3.70 3.69 3.75 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.20 1.25 1.10 1.20 
Southern red . 6 « « « 1.20 1.26 1.20 1.25 
Southern white ... . 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.40 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania 70 4 71 75 76 
Southern . . « « « 69 @ 70 7u 
ORN 
Yellow. « « « 65 67 67 63 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania « «+ 36 37 84 35 
‘Southern .. « 35 36 83 34 
Barley, Ohio & New York 65 75 75 80 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . - 2.30 @ 2.33 2.374 @ 2.50 
—— halfboxes ... 115 @ 1.2 1.30 @ 1.35 
quarter boxes. . 65 @ 70 60 @ 65 
—— kegs 4.00 @ 4.50 @ 5.00 
layer « « « « « 2.35 @ 2.45 2.45 @ 2.55 
seedless 4.25 ( 4.50 43 @ 
Almonds, soft shelled .. 13 @ 14 12 @ 18 
— hard shelled. . 7@ 10 7 @ 9 
Apples, green. @ bbl. . . 1.25 @ 3.00 1.50 @ 2.50 
4 | 5 3 @ 4 
Cranberries, @ bbl . . . 6.00 @10.00 6.00 @ 12.00 
Ginger, green, |b @. 10 @ Ul 
Citron, 19 183 @ 2 
Oranges, box «.« « « « « 1.50 @ 4.10 8.00 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do ..-«e-« 70 @ 3.20 3.50 @ 3.62 
Figs, Smyrna, « « « 8 @ 14 7 @ 16 
Peaches, unpared 65 @ 9 5 @ 8 
10 @ 18 9@ 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 @ 1.65 1.25 @ 2.00 
Hay—lovse . « « 85 @ 1.10 80 @ 1.10 
——baled . « « 70 @ 9 75 95 
City sl 9 93 9} 
LEATHER. 
Slaughter ... «e+e 326 29 23 80 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 17.00 21.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.90 13.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 8.00 14.00 8.50 10.50 
S ruce Flooring a =r ae 13 v0 15,00 12.00 13.00 
Shingles, C.HM. « « « « 13800 35.00 21.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. =. 21 26 26 29 
yed « « «© « « 18 21 20 22 
Trinidad . « « « « « « 24 27 25 27 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 40 45 89 45 
Steam Syrup ...« « 20 50 42 43 
Olive, ® gallon ° 1.20 1.25 1.27 1.35 
quart 7.00 7.00 7.25 
Linseed, American .. + 55 56 56 57 
Whale Crude ..« « « 50 55 56 57 
Winter. « © « « 53 63 53 60 
Sperm Winter. . ...- 1.50 1.55 1.75 1.80 
Lard » Go 95 1.00 95 1.00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @bbl . . . 9.75 @11.00 12.00 -00 
Pork, Mess . « « « 19.00 9.124 19.00 
« 13.25 @ 14.00 14.00 5.00 
Cl 6. 2. 19.00 @ 21.00 20.00 U -00 
Hams, smoked 103@ 13% 12 ¢ 14 
—- do insalt&pickle 103}@ 9 
Sides, smoked 1l4 0 12 113 ll 
—- do in salt & pickle 93 @ 9 
Shoulders smoked .. . 93@ 9} 93 @ 
do nealt. . 8: @ 83 8 8} 
Killed H 8 4 7} 8 
Dried Beef: . . « « « « 103 q ll 10 @ 10} 
Butter, Firkin ll @) 15 12 16 
solid, inkegs . . ll @ 14 10 113 
Goshen 19 @ 2L 16 19 
Lard, Jersey . 138 133 1 
Western 123@ 13 13 13 
s oe 13 @ 12% 113 13 
Rice, Carolina. « « « « 4.00 ¢ 4.50 3.874 Dp 4.25 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,bushel ... 6.40 6.75 5.50 6.25 
Flaxseed 1.50 1.55 1.57 1.58 
Timothy «© « 275 2.87 2.50 2.625 
Herd Grass . + ++ ees 2.50 2.62 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
tel rown © 6.00 6.50 
Havana white... 8.00 8.50 8.25 9.00 
———pbrownand yellow  6.12}@ 8.00 6.50 8.00 
New Orleans .... - 6.50 8.25 6.00 7.75 
clarified . . 9.50 @10.00 8.00 9.50 
5.09 7.00 5.875 @ 7.75 
Porto Rico . 5.75 7.50. 6.75 


Sgr HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
bee recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managere—Jehn Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep §—ly* 


library of the Institute. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Thurs- 
day Afternoon Union Prayer-meeting of the 
churches of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Kensington Presbyterian Church, Frankford Road 
above Girard Aveuue. Philadelphia, on Thursday, 
29th inst, at four o'clock, P.M. The®Kensington 
Church can be reached by the Girard Avenue cars, 
and by the Richmond cars on Third street. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES.—The Presbytery 
of Lewes will meet in Newtown, Worcester coun- 
ty, Maryland, on Tuesday, 27th inst., at half- past 
ten o'clock, A. M. 

Wituraw D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY “OF HUNTINGDON. — The 
Presbytery of — will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Littie Valley Presbyterian church 
on Tuesday A Lith) of December next, ateleven ~ 
o'clock, A. M. Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF CONNECTICUT. — The 
Presbytery of Connecticut (including the church- 
es and ministers added by the recent action of the 
Syuod of New York,) will meet in the chapel of 
tle Presbyterian Church of Bridgeport (on Myrtle 

enue), Connecticut, on the first Monday of De- 
cember (3d), at seven o’clock, P.M 

Members and others purposing to attend are 
requested to send their names beforehand to the 
Rev. Dr. Hewit of Bridgeport. 
Cutps, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The Trustees of the 
Ashmun Institute respectfully acknowledge the 
receipt of a munificent donation from the Execu- 
tors of the late Rev. William Neill, D. D., in the 
form of a large and valuable addition to the 
In testimony of their 
appreciation of this bequest, and in honour of the 
memory of the venerated deceased, this collection ~ 
is to be designated “The Neill Library.” 

And they embrace the present occasion to make 
special acknowledgment of the receipt of the sum. 
of one hundred 
James Adair, Esq., of Poland, Ohio, through the 
Rev. A. 8. MacMaster, D. D. J. M. Dickey. 


PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY.— The 
Twenty-second Arniversary of the Philadelphia 
Bible Society will be held in the Church of the 
Epiphany. corner of Chestnut and Fifteenth 
streets, Philadel phia, on Thursday next, the 2th 
inst., (Thanksgiving Day) at half-past seven 


o'clock, P. M. Addresses from 
. the Re 


the Rev. Richard Newton, D. v. Alfred 
Cookman, the Rev. William P. Breed, and others, 
The Board of Managers and Members of the 

Penusylvania Bible Society, the. Female Bible 
Society of the: Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Northwestern Bible Society, the Northern Liber- 
ties Bible, Society, the Female Bible Society of 
Philadelphia, the Female Bible Society of Ger. 
mantown, the Sabbath-school Bible Society of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, and the friends of thé. 
Bible cally generally, are cordially invited te be 
A collection will be taken up. 

Isaac SuLa@er, 

Josnua CowPLann, 


present.~. 


Samvuet Saprineron, } Committee. 
Henry A. Bower, e 
Geor@e JunNKIN, Jr. 


90 VOLUMES FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES.— We have now on hand a 
full assortment of the Publications of the _ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
comprising over Nine Hundred Volumes, pre- 
pared expressly for Sabbath-school Libraries, and 
suited to all ages, at prices ranging from . 
EIGHT CENTS TO ONE DOLLAR. 
«*» Complete Catalogues may be obtained upon 
application. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—3t 


EACHER.—Families or Seminaries-svanting 
Teachers for the French, Italian, or Ger- 
man Languages, may apply at the Rev. Heyrr 
Fataugs, pastor of the French Church, at his 
residence, No. 236 South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phig, as he knows such whom he may recom- 
mend. nov 24—1t® 


OODS FOR THE IOLIDAYS.—Skates, 
Plain and Plated Sleigh Bells, Boys Sleds, 

Chests of Tools, &c. Our ‘large assortment of 
Skates, comprising the most desirable patterns: 
and sizes, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Boys, are 
offered at moderate prices to the Trade or at 
Retail. W. N. SEYMOUR & CO., 
rters of Hardware and Cutlery, 
o. 4 Chatham Square, New York. 
nov 24—3t 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE AND HARPER'S 


Im 


WEEKULY.—The Publishers have the plea- 


sure of announcing that Harper’s Magazine for 
the ensuing — will contain new Stories by 
Thackeray and the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede ;” and 
that in the next number (November 24) of Har- 
per’s Weekly a new Novel by Charles Dickens, en- 
titled Great Erpectations, will be commenced. 
Mr. Dickens’s Tale will be richly illustrated by 
John McLenan, Esq. These works will be print- 
ed from the manuscripts and proof-sheets ofthe 
eres A h its four dollars to 
- An rson who remi our ars 
the Publishers wilk receive both publications for 
one year, and, will thus provide himself with the 
best reading of the day, published in a beautiful 
and attractive style, for a very small sum of 
money. 
Harper’s Weekly will be sent gratuitously 
for ene month—as a specimen—to any one who 
applies for it. Specimen numbers of the Maga- 
zine will also be sent gratuitously. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year 
TwoCopies forOne Year ._. 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2.00 
And an extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Bight « 
ubscribers. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks... 
‘One Copy for One Year 


One Copy for Two Years. ° > 4.00 
Five Copies for One Year . . . 9.00 
Twelve Copies for One Year Pe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
nov 24—lt Franklin Square, New York. 


E KNEW THE SCRIPTURES FROM HIS 
YOUTH.—A Copy of this — beau- 
tiful Parlour Engraving, size twenty by fourteen 
inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. our copies of the 
Home Magazine sent one year for $5, and a copy 
of the above Engraving to the getter-up of the 
club. ‘For eight subscribers and $10, an extra 
copy of Magazine, and also a premium ae 
to getter-up of club. A new serial, by T. 
Arthur, will be commenced in the January num- 
ber, entitled, “Nothing but Money.” Home 
Magazine sent to clergymen for $1.25. Three red 
stamps additional must be ge for pre-payment and 
mailing premium. ress 
or = T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
No. 323 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—4t 


NNOUNCEMENT TO THE LADIES— 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 5,PER CENT.— 
Consumers purchasing at our Retail Counters will 
henceforth be allowed the same deduction as 
Storekeepers, 5 Per Cent. Discount on Cash Pur- 
chases. 
Trimmings, Zephyrs, Laces, Ribbons, Skirts, 
Corsets, Nets, Shawl Borders, dc. 
City Railway Fares to our Establishment will 
be amply repaid the we offer in 
ice, variety, quality, and quantity. 
ELL & SON, 
anufacturing and Importin ishmen 
of Tleventh and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 
pa Pre-paid goods sent by Mail or Express. 
nov 24—lt 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 

NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINES.—The Grover & Baker Machine is sim- 

ple in construction, easily learned, and with pro- 

per management never gets out of order. 

+” ‘The Grover & Baker Machine Hems, Fells, 

Gathers, and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, 
thereby saving time and thread. 

The Grover & Baker Muchine Sews equally well 
on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the 
heaviest Cloth or Leather. oe 

The Grover & Baker Machine Sews from original - 
Spools without rewinding, and forms a seam un- 
surpassed for beauty, elasticity, and strength. 

The Grover & Baker Stitch is the Double Lock 
Stitch, which forms a seam that will not rip even 
if every fourth stitch is cut. It is the only stitch 
that survives the wash-tub on bias seams. 

Send for Circular. “ER 
nov 24—3t 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—John 

W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 

Bible Society, acknowledges the following re- 
ceipts in September and October, 1860: 

‘rom the Western District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
J.J. Aitken, D.D., Secretary.— Mercer County Bible 
Society, $114.47. Clearfield do. do. $106.11. Bea- 
ver do. do. $24.53. Venango do. do. $50. West- 
moreland do. do. $92.45. Washington do. do. 

Fayette do. do. $22.63. Allegheny do. do. 
Washington Female do. $35.41. _Pitts- 
burgh Female do. $33.25. Dunlop’s Creek Female 
do. $6. Pittsburgh Young Men’s do. 357.81. Con- 
gruity Presbyterian Church, $20. 

From the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.— Dauphin County 
Bible Society, $200. Luzerne do. do. $100. Ly- 
coming do. do. $39.17. Berks do. do. $9.22. 
Schuylkill (Welsh) do. do. $312. Philadelphia 
do. $135.35. Lewistown Female do. $44.81. Lacka- 
wanna do. $30.44. Pittston do. $100: Pennsyl- 
vania College and Theological Seminary do. $15. 
Rev. W. H. Peaine, collections, $62.29. Rev. 
George Wood, Chester, $5. Blind Mary Collins, 
$i. C. Gingrich, Lancaster county, $2. Total, — 
$1987.43. : 

Bible Distribution.—During the months of Se 
tember and October the Society sold and dis- 
tributed 13,487 Bibles and Testaments, in the fol- 
lowing languages, Viz., English, French, German, 
Welsh, Spanish, Danish, Dutch, Russian, Chinese, 
Arabic, Grebo, Latin, Hebrew, and Greek. 

Bible House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventd streets, Philadelphia. 


nov 24—It JOHN P. RHOADS, Agent. 
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RECENT: PUBLICATIONS. 
Davs or O1p. Three Stories from Old English 
. History, for the Young. By the author of “ Ruth 
‘and Her Friends.” New York, 1860, Robert Car- 
Philadelphia, William 8. & Alfred 
artien. 16 . 31 
There is elie tT the old history of England 
which is mythical and romantic, and the field is 
open for just such illustrations as are afforded in 
this volume. We cannot say precisely how closely 
they adhere to what is chronicled as history of the 
olden time, bat we have no doubt Wulfgar and the 
Earl, Caradoc and Deva, and Roland will afford 
to many young readers pleasure and entertainment. 
The volume is quite a handsome one, and has 
several plates. 
Torry; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. With 
Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. New York, 
1860, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William 8. § Alfred Martien. 16mo, pp. 178. 
Did any of our young readers ever hear of a 
Donkey writing his own history? If they did not, 
here is something very much like it; or perhaps 


- gome kind friend may have done it for him, and it 


o 


really seems like a true story of Tuppy’s happiness 
with his ihdulgent mistress, his misfortune in being 
stolen by a wicked man, who treated him cruelly; 
of his being found, after years of absence, by his 
mistress, and telling hifown story in his own way 
in a court of justice, and of his restoration to his 
own. The book, too, has several fine portraits of 
Tuppy, which are, no doybt, good likenesses. 


Tus Scorrisa Rerormation; a Historical Sketch. 
. By Peter Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
English Presbyterian College, London, &c. With 
Twenty-five Illustrations of Scottish Reformation 
Localities, by Birket Foster. New York, 1861, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
S. & Alfred Martien. 8vo, pp. 264. 

_ Dr. Lorimer, who is already favourably known 
in the literary world, prepared and published this 
volume in view of the Ter centenary celebration of 
the Scottish Reformation, which recently engaged 
so much attention. Asa history, it possesses sur- 
passing interest for its facts, the skilful manner in 
which they are sketched, and for some new fea- 
tures now for the first time made known. In its 
typographical execution much care has been ex- 
pended on it, and in the illustrations of some of the 
principal Reformation localities, we have some of 
the finest and best specimens of the engraver’s art. 
Altogether, it will rank high as one of the choicest 
gift books, which we advise our readers to secure 
in anticipation of Christmas. It is not often that 
we have the opportunity of obtaining “apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

Dicxexs’s Litrts Forks. Illustrated by Darley. 
Twelve volumes. Being a Series of Beautiful 
Juveniles, selected from Dickens's Works, in his 
own Language. New York, 1860, Clark, Austin, 
Maynard & Co. -16mo. 

It is not necessary for us to enter upon any ela- 


_ borate commendation of the very remarkable talent 


and skill of Dickens in sketching characters. Most 
readers are acquainted with his numerous works, 
and have given their verdict, generally commenda- 
tory, although sometimes exceptional. Some of his 
characters will live in all their freshness in the 
memory, for their exquisite pathos, their genial 
humour, their touching simplicity, and their terrible 
truthfulness. Our chief fault with Dickens is his 
caricature of religion whenever he attempts to em- 
body it. This series of selections is prepared with 


~—excellent taste,and the individuality of character 


is remarkably preserved, considering that they are 
dismembered, as it were, from the longer stories, 
of which they are striking features. We have 
Little Nell, Smike, The Child-wife, Oliver Twist, 
Florence Dombey, Little Paul, Boy Joe and Sam 
Weller, Sissy Jupe, The Two Daughters, Tiny Tim, 
Dot, Fairy Cricket, Dame Durden, Dolly Varden. 
There are many persons who will not read Dick- 
ens’s stories in full, and for such these volumes 
will give a very fair representation of his graphic 
power. The publishers will furnish the twelve 
volumes in a neat pasteboard box. Darley has 
skilfully done his part in the illustrations. 


Posms. By Frances S. Osgood. New York, 1860, 
Clark, Austin, Maynard & Co. 18mo, pp. 252. 
Tas Posms—Sacred, Passionate, and Humorous— 
- of Nathaniel Parker Willis. New York, 1860, 
Clark, Austin, Maynard & 18mo, pp. 370. 

We place these books together, the contents of 
which are likely to be known and appreciated by 
all the readers of American poetry, because they 
proceed from the same press, and constitute parts 
of the beautiful and choice edition of the poets, by 
the publishers, which in completeness, in beauty 
of execution, with their blue and gold exteriors, is 
likely to be a favourite with the public. If any 
wish the poets in compact form, with all the out- 
ward charms to please the eye, they should inquire 
for this edition. ..We admire many of Willis’s 
poems, and Mrs. Osgood has very much to attract. 


Epvoation; InTELLEcTUAL, Monat, AND PHYSICAL. 
By Herbert Spencer, author of “Social Statics,” 
&c. New York, 1860, D. Appleton § Co. 12mo, 
pp. 283. 

Mr. Spencer is one of the accepted and most 
forcible writers of the leading English Reviews, 
and the four articles in the volume before us are, 
by his permission, reprinted in this form by the 
American publishers. They all bear on thé sub- 


| ject of education, intellectual, moral, and physical, 


and comprise the matured views of a profound 
thinker and graceful writer, who evinces the 
power of investing what some may call a dry sub- 
ject, with the charms of thought and language. 
Had Mr. Spencer given more prominence to the 
influence of religious principle in awakening con- 
scientions thoughtfulness and pains-taking both in 
parent and child, teacher and scholar, he would 
not have detracted from his valuable and sug- 
gestive opinions, 


CoNSIDBRATIONS ON SoME OF THE ELEMENTS AND 
Conpitions oF Socian WELFARE 
Procress. Being Academic and Occasional Dis- 
courses, and other Pieces. By C S. Henry, D.D. 
New York, 1861, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 415. 

_ Oécasional addresses and orations adapted to the 

times of their delivery, and generally written in 

the popular style, to be heard rather than read, will 
not always bear a reprint after the lapse of years. 

This may perhaps be said of a part of the contents 


_ Of this volume, and yet Dr. Henry has taste as a 


writer, and many of his thoughts are of a class 
which do.not become obsolete. Some of the topics 
discussed in.the volume are:—The Importance of 
Elevating the Intellectual Spirit of the Nation— 
The True Idea of the University—Young America 
—Destination of the Human Race—President- 
Making—Politics and the Pulpit. 


Tae Bia Nicutcap Letrers; being the Fifth Book 
of the Series. By the author of “The Six 
Nightcap Books,” &c. New York, 1860, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 182. 

Our young readers will remember our notice of 
some of the Nightcap Books, which do not mean 
sleepy books, or books to be read after bed-time, 
but something else, which may be found out by 
reading them. This volume has big nightcaps for 
bigger children. 


New Farry Srorres ron My By 
George Keil. Translated from the German by 
S. W. Lander. _ New York, 1861, D. Appleton & 
Co. 18mo, pp. 84. 

The Germans have a pretty way of telling sto- 
ries and. making fairy tales which are not extrava- 
gant. Here are five of them, which we pass over 
to the juveniles. 3 


Tae Oakcanp Srories. Claiborne. By George B. 
Taylor, Virginia. New York, 1860, Sheldon & Co. 
16mo, pp. 180. 
Capital little stories are the Oakland ones; very 
natural, and nicely suited to youthful tastes. There 
are four volumes in the series. 


Quist THoverts ror Quiet Houses. By the au- 
thor of “ Life’s Morning,” &c. Boston, 1860, J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 12mo, pp. 268. 

This is a varied miscellany in prose and verse, 
each article of excellent fabric, instructive and 
religious, and affording most agreeable reading. 
We can safely commend the book as a good one, 
and should be pleased to-know that it was relished 
by thousands of readers. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received Gedey’s Lady’s Book, which 
is full of interesting matter for the ladies. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 
have received the last. issue of the Edinburgh Re- 


Brahman and Marathi girls. 


- INDIAN SUMMER. 
At the open window I sit and see 

The gorgeous clouds that are passing by, 
And the soft south air is bringing to me 

Perfumes as sweet as in June buds lie. 


Even the bees are humming to-day, 
And I oatch the sound of children at play. 


Did I not see the changing leaves 
Brilliant in colouring as the sky, 
dud the reapers binding their golden sheaves, 
I should say the summer had not gone by. 
It seems as if nature had paused to think, 
Before it should reach October’s brink. 


But with every breath of the scented breeze 
There is rustling down a withered leaf. 

And I hear the sighing*among the trees 

* That is like the prelude to a grief— 

And though the sun shines with a splendour 


like June, 
By this I should know ’tis fall afternoon. 


At the open window I sit and see : 
Clouds that are paseing—hopes that are pas 

And the soft south air is bringing to me 
Memories crowding thick and fast; 

And some of the dreams I recall to-day 

Areswept like the withered leaves rustling away. 


At the open window I still remain, 

And my soul is vainly trying to see 
Over the losses—on to the gain— 

Knowing how much that gain would be. 
Teach me, O teach me, how to wait 
-For the summer so endless—Hleaven so great. 
— Portsmouth Journal. 


JOHN G. LEAKE. 


The following beautiful tribute to the 
memory of an old and public benefactor 
was recently delivered by Henry S. Ben- 
nett, Esq., before the New York His- 
torical Society. Mr. Leake was a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York, and the founder of an Asylum 
which bears his name. 


Let me here pay a tribute to the memory 
of an old New Yorker, John G. Leake, 
whose name has nearly perished from 
among men, but whose charity was as 
broad as humanity. Living contempora- 
neous with a Clinton, a Livingston, and a 
Kent, whose names are perpetuated alike 
by public works and literary efforts; pos- 
sessed of commanding wealth and an ele- 
gant taste, he yet avoided the path of am- 
bition and elegant ease, and consecrated his 
entire energies to the relief of suffering 
humanity. So secluded did he live, that 
not even his nearest neighbours knew his 
name, and to this day his birth-place, his 
kindred, and even his Jast resting-place are 
unknown. 

For more than twenty-five years he occu- 
pied an aristocratic mansion near the City 
Hall Park, and that entire time was but 
an uninterrupted history of benevolent acts, 
performed so unostentatiously and so skil- 
fully, that the hand of the giver was sel- 
dom known. During the desolating rav- 
ages of the yellow fever, which nearly de- 
populated New York, he was constantly 
seen near its forsaken victims, and the 
parting breath of hundreds was yielded in 
prayers for their unknown benefactor. A 
faithful negro was his sole attendant in 
life, and the only witness of his death; for 
no tie of relationship bound him to a liv- 
ing soul. The only written record which 
he left behind was a will by which he 
bequeathed his princely fortune for the 
erection and support of an institution for 
destitute orphan children, and this day 
more than two hundred orphans are receiv- 
ing sustenance and education within its 
walls. Each succeeding year nearly a hun- 
dred leave that Institution disciplined and 
educated for business, and their vacant 
places are filled by a hundred others, the 
wrecks of dissevered home-circles, who 
gather in there as children gather round a 
father’s fireside. This life of beautiful 
self-consecration, this calm, quiet, unobtru- 
sive career of benevolence, with its secret 
heart-sacrifices, and more than all, its per- 
petuation in a wider and ever-widening 
circle of improving home-influences, de- 
serves a record. 

The mortal part of Leake has long since 
mouldered away in an unmarked grave, but 
the seeds which so silently fell from his 
oe and untiring hand are now as si- 
ently blooming into faithful and multiply- 
ing harvests. Mystery and silence belong 
to every thing beautiful and enduring in 
this life. The rose bursts into beauty, and 
the tree spreads its wealth of foliage in si- 
lence. Its growth is never seen or heard. 
And so the noblest men work with the least 
pretension and noise. Their acts of bene- 
volence and their words of love silently fall 
and apparently die, but other generations 
reap the golden harvest, and lift from ob- 
scurity their forgotten names. © 


Native Female Education in India. 


At the examination of the female schools 
of the Free Church Mission at Poona, on 
the 3lst August last, Dr. Murray Mitchell 
read a report of the attendance, from which 
we learn that there are under the tuition of 
the Mission five schools, consisting of 187 
pupils. These receive education in read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, history, writing 
to dictation, and the HolyScriptures. The 
boarding-school girls are taught English, 
singing, sewing, and crochet work, in addi- 
tion to the above departments of knowledge. 
At the close of the examination, which 
showed great proficiency on the part of the 
pupils, a good many prizes, in the form of 
clothes and books, were distributed to the 
most deserving girls. All castes are ad- 
missible to the schools, thoughsit happens 
that at present there are no low caste girls 
in the day schools. The pupils are chiefly 
There are 
also some Mussulman girls. 

It was mentioned, to show the progress 
of female education, that a sirdar of Poona, 
Moro Rughoonath Dhumdhertey, Esq., has 
established a school, which he supports en- 
tirely at his own expense. This school has 
been handed over to the superintendence of 
the Free Church missionaries ; but its gene- 
fous patron continues to defray its expenses. 
The Report made honourable mention of 
the services ef tha Rev. James Mitchell, at 
present in this country on account of the 
state of his health, and says that he has 
been instrumental in directing attention to 
the importance of female education in the 
native community of Poona. — 


How Distant Ages are Connected by 
| Individuals. 


 &There is living, in the vicinity of Aber- 


view, with the following contents:—1. Recent Geo- }’deen, Scotland, a gentleman who can boast 


graphical Researches. 2. Memoirs of the Master 
of Sinclair. 3. Max Muller's Ancient Sanscrit Lite- 
rature. 4. Grotius, and the Sources of International 
Law.. 5. The Churches of the Holy Land. 6. The 
Grand Remonstrance. 7. Scottish County Histo- 


' ries. 8. Brain Difficulties. 9. The United States 


under Mr. Buchanan. 

The American Theological Review for Novem- 
ber has an interesting table of contents. We only 
get a sight of a, Gaviow occasionally, and can 
scarcely judge of its general character. ~ 

From D. Appleton & Co. we have received Part 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, which ends in 

The Presbyterian Quarterly Review (New- 
school) contains six articles, viz:—The Arabs— 
Russia—Schleiermacher—Duties of our Laymen— 
The New Rule of the American Home Missionary 
Society—The Fathers of Harrisburg Presbytery. 


a 
— 


INSTANCE OF Mirace.—At 
Uisher, in Iceland, there were lately seen 
several vessels in the air, in a line of 
several miles in length. Some of them 
appeared to be at anchor near a fortress 
built on a reck. The atmosphere was so 
clear, and the vessels appeared to be so 
close, that the sailors cuuld be seen cccu- 
pied in the rigging. 


personal acquaintance with an individual 
who had seen and conversed with another 
who actually had been present at the battle 
of Flodden Field!’ Marvellous as this 
may appear, it is not the less true. The 
gentleman to whom allusion is made was 
oe ke acquainted with the celebrated 

eter Garden, of Auchterless, who died in 
1775, at the reputed age of one hundred 
and thirty-one years, although there is rea- 
son to believe that he was several years 
older. Peter, in his young days, was ser- 
vant to Garden, of Troup, whom he accom- 
panied on a journey through the north of 
England, where he saw and conversed with 
the famous Henry Jenkins, who died 1670, 
at the age of one hundred and sixty-nine 
years. Jenkins was born in 1501, and 
was, of course, twelve years old at the period 
of the battle of Flodden Field; and on that 
memorable occasion bore arrows to an Eng- 
lish nobleman, whom he served in the ca- 
pacity of page. ‘‘ When we think of such 
things,” adds Mr. Chambers, ‘the ordinary 
laws of nature seem to have undergone some 
partial relaxation, and the dust of ancient 
times almost becomes living flesh before 


our eyes.” 


é 


The General Aanesiabion of the Congre- 
gationalists of Massachusetts held its annual 
meeting in June last. Among the questions 
discussed by the Association was the fol- 
lowing:—“‘Is there any thing to be desired, 
and if so, what, in the conducting of our 
religious press?” 

The Puritan Recorder reports the follow- 
ing remarks made by the speakers on the 
above question: | 

“This discussion was opened by Dr. 
‘Todd’s stating that he heard an ex-Governor 
say, ‘that the New York Observer had fal- 
len from grace, and that the Independent 
was never born again.’ Various defects in 
conducting religious journals were specified. 
One brother did not like to have so many 
personalities. Another wanted less quack 
medicines advertised. One said that minis- 
ters were to blame for not having better 
papers. They sent articles to the press not 
fit to be published, and they were inserted. 
One reader wants a paper mostly devoted to 
anti-slavery, another to temperance, and an- 


other to fighting narcotics, 


“After various suggestions were made 
for the benefit of editors, they were permit- 
ted to make confessions, and spoke in their 
own defence. 


that it was impossible to make a paper to 
suit every class of readers. He had tried 
to follow the path of truth and duty, and 
let popularity take care of itself. A paper 
must have a characfer as well as individuals. 
No minister in this house, if his character 
were analyzed, would be found faultless. 
To err is human. If a periodical on the 
whole does good, it has a claim on all good 
people to sustain it. 

‘‘ Another editor said that a paper should 
be made to suit one man, and that one 
should be the editor. He said further, that 
he should have mad¢ a worse paper than he 
had, if he had published all the communi- 
cations that ministers have sent tohim. To 
keep from making a worse paper than he 
has, he has burnt up their communications. 

“The discussion took such a turn that 
editors and ministers were both very kindly 
rebuked. The discussion closed very pleas- 
antly.”’ 


CHINESE THEORY OF AN ECLIPSE. 


The following is a translation of a notice 
that was put upon the walls of Canton on the 
29th of July, 1860, concerning an eclipse 
of the moon. It is evident that the school- 
master is not abroad in the celestial em- 


Governor of Quang-Tung and Quang-Si 
Provinces and Board of Soldiers, dated the 
10th of Hewang, the 16th day of the 6th 
month. Entreat and pray to save and pro- 
tect the moon from being devoured on the 
18th day of the 6th moon. The eclipse 
will-commence on the 15th day of the 6th 
moon at 11.40.” Then follow particulars 
of the time of contact, &c. After which— 
‘¢All the Mandarins, both civil and mili- 
tary, together with all the people, must do 
the utmost in their power to save and pro- 
tect her from such a fearful calamity; and, 
mind, do not be disobedient.”—London 
Athenxum. 


THE GREAT PLAINS OF AMERICA. 


Mr. William Gilpin, in a recent book on 
the Central Gold region, advances and main- 
tains the idea that the great Western plains, 
where he has spent twenty years, instead of 
being a desert, as is the common impression, 
are the opposite, forming the pastoral gar- 
den of the world, and the basis of the future 
empire of commerce and industry of this 
continent. They occupy a longitudinal par- 
allelogram of less than one thousand miles 
wide, extending from the Texan tothe Arc- 
tic coast, and from the Rocky Mountains 
to the western border of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Iowa, an equal area to 
the surface of the twenty-four States between 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic, without a 
single abrupt mountain, timbered space, 
desert, or lake. There is no timber on this 
area, and single trees are scarce. The soil 
is not silicious or sandy, but a fine calcareous 
mould. The country is thickly clad with 
grasses, edible and nutritious, through the 
year, and swarms with animal life. The 
climate is comparatively rainless; the rivers, 
which abound, and which all run from west 
to east, serving, like the Nile, to irrigate 
rather than drain the neighbouring surface. 
From their dimensions and position, the au- 
‘thor thinks they are to be the pasture-fields 
of the world, and that upon them pastoral 
agriculture will become a separate depart- 
ment of national-industry. On this belt of 
perennial pasture are found the infinite herds 
of cattle peculiar to North America, whose 
aggregate number, it is estimated, exceed 
one hundred million, the buffalo alone being 
as numerous as the American people. The 
plains embrace an ample proportion of arable 
land, which may be easily and cheaply wa- 
tered by the various systems of irrigation, 
and the soil being alluvial and calcareous, 
returns a prodigious yield. They abound 
in fuel and materials for dwellings. The 
climate is favourable to health, longevity, 
intellectual and physical development. 


— 


CIVILITY REWARDED. 


Two young women, who eight years since 
were assistants in the shop of Mr. Fletcher, 
hosier, of Wine street, Bristol, recently re- 
ceived the agreeable information that they 
were legatees for $500 each, free of legacy 
duty, undgr the will of an eccentric old lady 
of Crewkerne, lately deceased, for “ civili- 
ties received” from them on visiting the 
shop in which they were engaged. <A 
clerk in one of the branches of Stuckey’s 
Banking Company is also remembered to 
the extent of $2500, for his ‘ politeness” 
in picking up and handing the old lady a 
bundle of notes, which she accidentally 
dropped in the bank. 


ONE KIND ACT. 


When Mary and I were married, we were 
young and foolish, for we had nothing to be 
married with; but Mary was delicate, and 
I thought I could take care of her best. I 
knew I[ had a strong arm and a brave heart 
to depend upon. We rented a chamber, 
and went to housekeeping. We got to- 
gether a little furniture—a table, bedstead, 


. dishes—but our money failed us before we 


bought the chairs. I told Mary she must 
turn up a tub, for [ could not run in debt. 
No, no. It was not long before our rich 
neighbour, Mrs. M , found us out, and 
kindly enough supplied us; half ‘a dozen 
chairs added to our stock. They were old 
ones, to be sure, but answered just as well 
for us. I shall never forget the new face 
those chairs put upon our snug quarters— 
they never looked just right before. The 
tables are turned with Mrs. M. and me 
now—she has turned a poor widow, ‘but 
she shall never want while I have any thing, 
never,” cried the old man, with a beaming 
face— I don’t forget these old chairs.” 

Ah, now the secret was out. It was the 
interest of the old chairs which maintained 
the poor widow. She was living on the in- 
terest and compound interest of a little 
friendly act, done years before, and it ‘suf- 
ficed for herself and her daughter. 

How beautiful is it to see how God 
blesses the operations of his great moral 
law, ‘‘Love thy neighbour,” and we should 
oftener see it could we look into the hidden 
paths of life, and find that it is not self-inte- 
rest, not riches, not fame, that binds heart 
to heart. The simple power of a friendly 
act can do far more than they. It is these, 
the friendly acts, the neighbourly kindness, 
the Christian sympathy of one toward an- 
other which robs wealth of its power to curse, 
extracts 'the bitter from sorrow, and opens 


wells of gladness in desolate homes. We 


DISCUSSION on EDITORS and EDITING } 


“One said he had long ago found out. 


pire :—‘‘ To the Red Button Mandarin Loo, — 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


do not always see the golden links shining | 


in the chain of human events; but they are 
there, and happy is he who feels their gen- 
tle but irresistible influence. — Merchant's 
Ledger. 


A Free Hotel for Poor Travellers. 
The Courrier du Bas-Rhin says that a 


citizen of Mulhausen, when on a tour in 
Switzerland last year, saw at Basle, a town 
well known for its charitable institutions, a 
house bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Herberge 
fur arme Reisende”’ (lodgings for poor 
travellers). On inquiry, he found that the 
house had been appropriated by the town to 
receive travellers who had not the means of 
paying for lodgings, and he was so much 
pleased with the establishment, that he re- 
solved to found one like it on his return 
home. This charitable purpose has since 
been accomplished. 7 


THE NUMBER OF LANGUAGES. 


The least learned are aware that there 
are many languages in the world, but the 
actual number is probably beyond the 
dreams of ordinary people. The geogra- 
pher, Babi, enumerated eight hundred and 
sixty, which are entitled to be considered as 
distinct languages, and five thousand which 
may be regarded as dialects. Adelung, an- 
other modern writer on this subject, reckons 
up three thousand and sixty-four languages 
and dialects existing, and which have exist- 
ed. Even after we have allowed either of 
these as the number of languages, we must 
acknowledge the existence of almost infinite 
minor diversities; for almost every province 
has a tongue more or less peculiar, and this 
we may well believe to be the case through- 
out the world at large. It is said that there 
are little islands, lying close together in the 
South Sea, the inhabitants of which do not 
understand each other. Of the eight hun- 
dred and sixty distinct languages enume- 
rated by Babi, fifty-three belong to Europe, 
one hundred and fourteen to Africa, one 
hundred and twenty-three to Asia, four hun- 
dred and seventeen to America, one hundred 
and seventeen to Oceanica, by which term 
he distinguishes the vast number of islands 
stretching between Hindostan and South 
America. 


AN ADVENTUROUS FISHING SMACK 


During the fearful hurricane at the begin- 
ning of last month, a little smack was lying 
at anchor in Stornoway harbour. The crew 
were all on shore, and in ‘the height of the 
storm the sloop dragged her anchors, and 
was carried out into deep water. Away she 
went across the Minch, flying before the 
wind, and soon neared the mainland in the 
north-west of Ross-shire. The coast was 
bold, rocky, and dangerous; but between 
two gruff headlands was a quiet bay, with a 
fine shelving beach, into which the smack 
entered as steadily as if she had been under 
the command of a skilful pilot and an un- 
daunted crew,, The anchors struck the 
beach at a favourable point, the ship swung 
round to the gale, and there, on a lee shore, 
rode out the storm, without having suffered 
the least distress or accident during her in- 
dependent trip across the Minch without a 


crew.—ZJnverness Courter. 


BOA CONSTRICTOR BOOTS. 


At a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Jules Cloquet produced a pair 
of boots made of the tanned skin of a boa 
constrictor. This material is remarkably 
strong and supple; the scales have pre- 
served their natural imbrication and colour, 
after the process of tanning, and the inside 
of the scales in alternate reliefs and depres- 
sions. Dr. Cloquet observed that it would 
be desirable to make further attempts to 
introduce the skins of the inferior vertebrata 
into trade, seeing that, as to thickness and 
durability, they decidedly offer greater ad- 
vantages than those of the superior class. 


Gradual Dissolving of Stones, &c. 


The soluble part of the soil is the inor- 
ganic food of the plants. Rain water can- 
not come in contact with the soil, or even 
with a gravel heap, without dissolving some 
of it. Expose almost any stone, or handful 
of gravel, washed clean, to the action of a 
quart or so of rain water several days, and 
upon evaporating the water, it will be seen 
from the residue left, that a portion has 
been dissolved. Now let these same stones 
be exposed, covered, or partly covered with 
water, in a saucer, to the action of frost, 


cold nights, taking care that they thaw by 
day. Pour off the water, rinsing with fresh, 
and evaporate as above, and it will be seen 
that a very much larger quantity has come 
into solution. The reason is, that all stones 
being somewhat porous, by the action of the 
frost their outer portion is broken up, scaled 
and fissured, and a vastly greater surface is 
exposed to the action of the water, even 
though this fissuring is not visible to the 
eye. When land is exposed to alternate 
freezing and thawing, the same effect must 
take place.— Scientific Amer. 


— 


GO ON, SIR, GO ON. 


Arago says in his Autobiography, that 
his master in mathematics was a word or 
two of advice which he found in the bind- 
ing of one of his text-books. Puzzled and 
discouraged by the difficulties which he met 
with in his early studies, he was almost ready 
to give over the pursuit. Some words which 
he found on the waste leaf used to stiffen 
the cover of his paper-bound text-book, 
caught his eye and interested him. ‘Im- 
pelled,” he says, ‘‘ by an indefinable curi- 
osity, I damped the cover of the book, and 
carefully unrolled the leaf to see what was 
on the other side. It proved to be a short 
letter from D’Alembert to a young person 
disheartened like myself by the difficulties 
of mathematical study, who had written to 
him for counsel. ‘Goon, sir, go on,’ was 
the counsel which D’Alembert gave him. 
‘The difficulties you meet will resolve as 
you advance. Proceed, and light will dawn 
and shine with increasing clearness on your 

ath.’ 

‘That maxim,” says Arago, “was my 
greatest mastér in mathematics.” 

Following out those simple words, ‘Go 
on, sir, go on,” made him the first astro- 
nomical mathematician of his age. What 
Christians it would make of us! What 
heroes of faith, what sages of holy wisdom 
would we become just by acting out that 
maxim, ‘‘Go on, sir, go on!”’ : 

‘Then shall we know him, if we follow 
on to know the Lord; his going forth is pre- 
pared as the morning.” If the world 
should refuse to open its eyes to the day 
because it doés not begin with noon, instead 
of the first faint struggles of twilight with 
the dominion of darkness, it would lose the 
day altogether. So with the soul which 
does not admit, with humble and thankful 
gladness, the first flash of the spiritual 
dawn, the first beams of that “true light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” 


SIR HUGH ROSE and SOLDIERS’ PETS 


Sir Hugh Rose, the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief, has incurred much odium on ac- 
count of a General Order for the destruc- 
tion of “soldiers’ pets,’ the familiar and 
endearing name for the birds, dogs, and 
other household friends whose companion- 


of a soldier’s life in India. It appears, how- 
ever, that Sir Hugh is free from all respon- 
sibility in the matter. Another order di- 
rects that “soldiers may continue to keep 
their pets, provided this indulgence be kept 


within proper bounds.” 


setting them out of doors for two or three 


ship renders less irksome the weary hours _}skeptical. 


Farm and Garden. 


AxsouT Dryina AppLEes.—October and 
November are the best months for drying 
apples, and the well ripened choice fall va- 
rieties are by far the best for the purpose. 
Some people have an idea that any thing in 
the shape of an apple, big enough to pare, 
cut, and let the flavour be what it may, is 
just as good for drying as any other. To 
those, therefore, who want good dried ap- 
ples, we will offer a few suggestions: 

1. Let your apples be of good size, fair 
in shape, choice in flavour—sweet or tart, 
as you prefer; both are good for a variety 
of purposes; they should be gathered with- 
out bruising; laid by till nearly, but not 
quite ripe; pared with a machine, if you 
have one, and quartered, or half quartered, 
according to the size, or to the use to be 
made of the article when dried. ; 

2. Let the work be done as rapidly as 
possible, for the fruit may ripen too fast 
after beginning to do them, and keep the 
cutting and coring up with the paring; for 
the moment the open flesh of the fruit be- 
comes exposed to the atmosphere, or heated, 
it begins to lose its aroma, moisture, and 
flavour, all to the damage of its quality 
when dried. 

3. If you choose to string them, which 
may be done or not, as you prefer, do it as 
soon as you can. We should not dry thus, 
preferring wire racks for the purpose. Then 
instead of hanging them up by the side of 
the house in the sun, or in the kitchen, 
where millions of flies will alight on them, 
and live on them for several days, put them 
in a kiln or drying room, with a heat of a 
hundred degrees of the thermometer. Let 
the kiln be ventilated at the bottom and 
top, to pass off the exhaling moisture, but 
not enough to make a perceptible draft 
through it. 

4. When this drying has sufficiently closed 
the pores of the cut fruit to prevent the 
escape of its aroma, the heat may be modi- 
fied ten or twenty degrees, and so continue 
until they are sufficiently cured for storing 
away, which may be known by breaking a 
few pieces, and the absence of any settled 
moisture in the flesh, showing fermentation. 

5. When sufficiently cured, pack them in 
small bags or sacks, not closely crowded in, 
but as they will naturally fill; tie them 
closely, and hang them up to nails on the 
side of a dry room.. They will thus keep 
indefinitely, or till you want to use them. 

A well selected apple, properly pared, 
cut, cored and cured, is one of the best 
luxuries of the table, while indifferent varie- 
ties, carelessly worked up, strung, and dried 
in the kitchen, half covered with flies, fused 
with the steam of cookery, dust, and the 
accumulations and exhalations of an open 
disordered living room, are not fit to eat 
nor to sell. We have seen apples dried 
after the latter fashion, even in the house- 
holds of otherwise tidy people; and to those 


who are in the habit of doing so we say try | 


the other plan, and if they dc not acknow- 
ledge. it a better way, in every possible use 
an apple can be put to, call upon us for the 
difference in expense.—Amer. Ag. 


How To VENTILATE STACKS.—British 
farmers ventilate their stacks as follows: 
They fill with straw a bag, say three and a 
half feet high and twenty inches in diame- 


ter; place it vertically in the centre, and. 


stack around it. As the stack rises they 
lift the sack, and so on to the top. In this 
way a chimney is formed in the centre of 
the stack, into which the steam and gases 
generated find their way and escape readily. 
This method might be adopted with advan- 
tage in stacking corn fodder. | 


BAKED QuiNncEs.—Mr. C. D. Brigham 
tells us that a new sensation is in store for 
those who have never eaten quinces baked 
like apples, and eaten with sugar and cream. 
His plan is to take fair, ripe quinces, bake 
them rather quicker than apples, cut them 
open and remove the core, which will come 
out if the fruit is properly cooked, like a 
nut from the shell. Sprinkle on white 
sugar, and eat them before they are quite 
cooled, adding milk or cream. Our inform- 
ant says the fruit cooked and eaten in this 
manner has a delicious flavour, which would 
scarcely be imagined. 


Pumpkin Pre—New Mode of Malzing. 
—The new method of making pumpkin 
pies has many advantages. Instead of 
stewing the pumpkin bake it in large pieces 
with the skin on it, in the stove or oven; 


then scoop out the pumpkin and trdat it as 


if stewed. The labour and care is very 
much diminished, and the pie improved in 
quality. 
GRASSES FoR LAwns.—A correspondent 
of the Ohio Cultivator, in allusion to the 
experiments which are in progress to test 
the value of the Spergula pillifera for 
lawns, recommends the Anychia dichotoma, 
the Querita of Linnzeus, and known by the 
English name of forked chickweed, (a very 
different thing, however, from the common 


| chickweed.) This writer says:—‘‘ We have 


this little plant growing in our back door- 
yard, where no blue grass would flourish, 
and never was Brussels carpet softer to the 
tread, or of a finer tint than its beautiful 
velvety green.” We commend this deli- 
cate little plant, (delicate in appearance, not 
in constitution,) which exists in many local- 
ities throughout the country to the trial of 
all interested in rural improvement. As 
it is an annual, however, there may be 
some objections on the score of durability. 
There are a number of plants that ought 
to be tried in this way. The necessity of 
mowing lawns every week, or oftener, in 
order to keep them in proper condition, 
when made of grass, renders it important 
to procure something else, of dwarf growth, 
that shall not need this constant attention, 
if such a thing is possible. At the same 
time it is very questionable if we shall find 
a plant perfectly hardy, that will not kill 
out in patches, nor become a troublesome 
weed, and at the same time form a soft 
carpet for the feet. The Arenaria stricta 
is a very small, fine-leafed plant, and may 
possibly be worthy a place among others 
for experiment; and while the Anychia is 
an annual, the Arenaria is a perennial.— 
Couniru Gentleman. 

I'LESHY, BUT NOT AT.—In speaking of 
a “fully fatted animal” inet was exhibited 
at the late State Fair of the Agricultural 


Society of Michigan, the Furmer says? 


There is a very great difference between an 
animal in full flesh and one perfectly fat, 
and yet there are many persons who have 
handled cattle all their lives, and who know 
so little about stock that they are entircly 
ignorant as to what a good, ripe, fat animal 
means, but are quite likely to pronounce a 
a well-fleshed ox fat, when in reality he has 
only rounded up his muscle preparatory to 
laying on a good coating of fat. 


SUBSTITUTE FoR PoTaToEs.—Professor 
Buckmann, of the Cirencester Agricultural 
College, mentions the increased cultivation 
of grey peas, which are being largely used 
as a substitute for potatoes, than which they 
are about one-twentieth cheaper, and four 
times as useful in real feeding and strength- 
giving properties. 

Farrentinc Turkeys.—As the turkey 
season is approaching, the following from 
the Germantown Telegraph is appropriate: 
‘Much has been published &f late in our 
agricultural journals in relation to the alli- 
mentary properties of charcoal. It has been 
repeatedly asserted that domestic fowls may 
be fattened on it without any other food, 
and that, too, in a shorter time than on the 
most nutritive grains. I made an experi- 
ment, and must say that the result sur- 
prised me, as [ had always been rather 
Four turkeys were confined in a 
pen and fed on meal, boiled potatoes, and 
oats. Four others of the same brood, were 
also at the same time confined in another 
pen, and fed on the same articles, but with 
one pint of finely pulverized charcoal mixed 
with their meal and potatoes. They also 


had a plentiful supply of broken charcoal 
in their pen. The eight were killed on the 
same day, and there was‘a difference of one 
and a half pounds each in favour of the 
fowls which had been supplied with char- 
coal, they being much the fattest, and much 
superior in point of tenderness and flavour.” 


Children’s Column, 
A CALL To THE LAMBS 


Children, hear the Saviour’s call, 
Humbly at his footstool fall ; 

He will hear your humble cry, 
For the lambs he came to die. 


When on earth, his tender care 
To the children did appear ; 
‘Suffer them to come to me”— 
He’ll receive you joyfully. 


Those who early trust his grace, 
Love the ways of righteousness, 
Shall for ever share his love 

In the Paradise above. 


He will guide you when you stray, 
Lead you in the perfect way; 

Safe defend from every ill 

Those who early love bis will. 


Never shall you need a friend, 
IIe will guide you to the end; 

Then will welcome to that rest 
Which remaineth for the blest. 


Children, come—nor long delay— 
Now is the accepted day; | 
Early choose the better part, - 
Jesus claims the youthful heart. 


Can you still neglect his love? 
Still refuse his grace to prove? 
Will you slight the Crucified ? 


For the lambs the Saviour died. 


NO REASON. 

‘‘What is your name, my dear?” said a 
gentleman to a little girl whom he found at 
the house of a friend, and who was silently 
watching him with great attention. 

“Can you spell your name?” 

She spelled it for him. 

‘“‘ How old are you?” 

‘‘ Six years old, sir.” 

He looked into her honest face, which, 
though not beautiful, was interesting for its 
simplicity and openness, and besides was 
adorned with a pair of large blue eyes—and 
said to her: 

“You look like a good girl. Are you good 
always ?” 

‘No sir,” she said soberly; “I am bad 
sometimes.” 

“T am sorry to hear that. What makes 
you bad sometimes ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you not always happy when you are 
good ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Do you want to be happy always ?” 

‘* Yes sir.” 

‘‘Then why are you ever bad, if it makes 
you unhappy?” 

The little girl opened her great eyes wider, 
and thought a moment, and then said very 
slowly— 

Will our young readers think of this an- 
swer. Why did she give it? Perhaps you 
say, ‘“‘It was because she was a little girl and 
did not know much, and that was the easiest 
answer she could make.” 

Could she have mentioned any reason for 
doing wrong? She might have made a great 
many excuses; but there is a great difference 
between an excuse and a reason. An excuse 
is almost any thing that may be said just for 
an answer; and many children seem to think 
that it matters little what they do say when 
they are reproved. But a “reason” for an 
act, what is that? Something which will 
justify the act, which, when it is stated, will 
make the act seem proper and right! That is a 
‘‘reason,” and nothing less than that is a rea- 
son. 

And now can any of our young readers im- 
prove upon that little girl’s answer? Do any 
of them “know of a reason” that will make 
bad conduct seem proper? Can they make a 
wrong act right ? | 

That boy who has disobeyed his mother, or 
treated his sister unkindly, or broken the 
Sabbath, or played truant from school, or 
told a falsehood, or used profane language, 
does he “know a reason” for his conduct? 
Instead of despising the simplicity of E——’s 


| answer, he had better learn a lesson from it, 


and repent of deeds for which he can give no 
reason. 

If any girl who reads this ‘‘is bad some- 
times,” and makes her mother, or teacher, or 
her brothers and sisters trouble, we wish she 
would ask herself whether she “knows an 
reason” for it. 

Still older readers may learn a lesson from 
this simple answer.— Cong. Herald. 


HOMPSON BLACK & SON—WNorth-west cor- 
ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia—Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Teas, 
Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 
serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro- 
ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 
packed securely for the country. sep 15—10t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf R. SNODGRASS. 


PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE LA- 
DIES.—DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 5 PER 
CENT.—We extend to the Ladies, on cash pur- 
chases at our retail counters, the allowance hither- 
to enjoyed by our Storekeeping Customers of 5 per 
cent Discount for Cash. Trimmings, Zephyrs, 
Laces, Ribbons, Skirts, Corsets, Shawl Borders, 
Hair-Nets, &c. 

City Railway Fares to our Establishment will 
be amply repaid by the inducements we offer in 
price, variety, quality, and quantity. 

3 J. G. MAXWELL & SON, 
Manufacturing and Importing Establishment, 
South-east corner of Eleventh and Chestnut 

streets, Philadelphia. 

Pre-paid goods sent by mail or express. a 


nov 17—3t 

PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch\! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spaitina’s Prepared Glue mects all such emer- 
gencies, and no household ¢an afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for ee 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, a 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the vetunbia qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.’ 


N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price | 


25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 
Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 

save ten times its cost annually to every house- 


hold. 


Sold by aH prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list.. Jt will stand any Climate. 


From the Daily Evening: Traveller, Boston, Novem- 
ber 18, 1859. 


For years, aye, from time immemorial, have 
housekeepers wanted a preparation which should 
possess the power of reuniting the fragments of 
crockery, glassware, furniture, &c., which will 
accumulate in every household. This desidera- 
tum has at last been filled by Mr. H. C. Spalding, 
of No. 30 Platt street, New York, who has intro- 
duced to the public his Prepared Glue, which is 
destined to become as much of a requisite in every 
family as the lucifer match or metallic pin. This 
glue is engrossed in a chemical solution, the 
manufacture of which is of course a secret with 
the proprietor. Its adhesive qualities are truly 
astonishing, joining together, as it will, heavy 
pieces of wood, as well as the most delicate pieces 
of China or glass. dec 31—ly 


BLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN | 


U 
P BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
OCTOBER Isr. 

The Rock of Ages; or, Scripture Testimony to 
the one Eternal Godhead of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. By Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 

aangetenes A new and revised Edition. 8vo, 
pp. 182, bound in bevelled boards. Price 60 cents, 
postage 15 cents. To clergymen 63 cents net. 

This is one of the most beautiful and important 
books ever published by the It is an exact 
of the London Tract edition, 
which had the author’s revision. he paper, 
primt, and binding aro as attractive to the eye, 
as the contents are to the heart of the believer. 
No work on this all-important subject can be more 
safely put into the ke of an inquirer or a doubt- 
er. And the confirmed believer will be ploased to 
see what a flood of light is poured on the doctrine 
Saviour by this pious and 
udicious appe the sacred sou ight, the 
‘word of God: 

Work and Conflict, or the Divine Life in its 
Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories. By the 
Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., F.R.G.8., author of ’ 
“The Divine Life.” 12mo, pp. 396. Price 65 cents, 
—— 16 cents. To clergymen 68 cents, postage 
paid. 

This is a work of more than ordinary interest, 
Its leading idea is well expressed in the opening 
words of the devout Leighton in his commentary 
on Peter:—“ The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil, and 
therefore cannot well prosper and grow without 
much care and pains, and that of a skilful hand.” 
Every “_ of the progress in this “Work and Con- 
flict” is illustrated and enforced by the example 
of holy men. 

Blessings in Disguise; being a Sequel to “ The 
Valley of Achor.” By the Rev. 8. S. Sheddan. 
18mo, pp. 136. Price 25 and 30 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Grandmamma Wise, or Visits to Rose Cottage. 
18mo, pp. 192. Price 30 and 35 cents, postage 
7 cents. With three beautifully coloured engrav- 
ings. 

The Doctrine of Election neither Derogatory to 
God nor Discouraging to Man. By Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 3—4t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 


FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth | 


street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
— and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for famif: , social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. , 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EAL ESTATE AGENT AND COLLECTOR. 
—The undersigned has opened at No. 332 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, an office for the sale 
and purchase of Real Estate. Renting of proper- 
ties and collecting the rents thereof faithfully and 
promptly attended to. The best of references 

given. GEORGE CAMM, 
No. 332 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 17—3t 


DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
It is proposed to establish at Danville, Ken- 
tucky, a new and original Quarterly Publication, 
to be culled the Danville Quarterly Review, and to 
be conducted by a Society of gentlemen, of whom a 
ortion are some of those connected with the Pres- 
yterian Institutions at that place, and a portion 
reside elsewhere. . : 

This publication is designed mainly for the ex- 
position, advancement, and defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, considered in its purely Evangelical 
sense; and for open resistance to whatever is hos- 
tile to it, or inconsistent with it. In perfect con- 
sistency with that chief design, its pages will be 
open to the consideration of all other interests of 
man, and the discussion of every thing that pro- 
motes or obstructs any one of those interests. The 


work is projected, and will be controlled by per- . 


sons, all of whom are members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, all of 
whom accept the standards of that Church in their 
obvious sense. 

The work will consist of about 175 pages in each 
quarterly number—making about 700 pages to the 
yearly volume; never less—more if its income 
shall justify it. It is designed that its mechanical 
execution shall be atileast equal to any similar 
American publication; and strict punctuality is 
intended in the issue of every number. The price 
will be $3 per annum, payable on the receipt of 
the first number—with the usual deduction to 
clubs. 

The object of this Prospectus is to as- 
certain precisely, and at as early a — as 
ble, whether or not the projectors of this work are 


correct in supposing that there is such a necessity | 


and demand for it, that the public patronage will 
be sufficient to cover the actual expenses of it. 
If it will not, the enterprise will be allowed to 
drop. If it will, the first number will be issued 
very soon after that fact is ascertained. Every 
one friendly to the enterprise is therefore requested 
to obtain subscribers, and forward their names and 
address, not later than the end of the current year; 
but no money must be remitted until the first num- 
ber is received by the subscriber. Address 
SAMUEL HERON, Esa. 


nov 17—7t Danville, Kentucky. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, . 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m_ 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 


4 near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 


Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut. and Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol_ Extension was made at the above 
works. . JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly Cc. H. GIBSON, 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, — , &e., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent ffee by addressing 
J. 8. Church Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
pas- For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philade/phia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Rees Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1344. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David S. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 

8. Hopces Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun Grogesspeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GarLanp, H. A. WittBercer, and 
Wituiam L. Mirr.in, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrennen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. S 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counti 
thorough instruction in 


House course embraces 
enmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 


of the College. 
The department of: Commercial Law affords 


business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


Bi-‘ 


Novémber 24, 1860. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 


ss. A New and Beautiful Edition, in the 


ant Illustrations, and in various tasteful styles of 

inding. Designed especially as a Presentation 
Book. In fancy bindings—$3.50 to $6.75. 

The Benefit of Christ’s Death; or, The Glorious 
Riches of God’s Free Grace, whieh every True Be- 
liever Receives by Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied. By Aonio Paleario. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. John Ayer, M.A. 16mo. Cloth, 38 


cents. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hamilton's Lectures on Logic. With Notes from 
Original Materials, and an Appendix contain- 
ing the latest development ¢f his new Logical 
Theory. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited 
7 H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John 

eitch, A.M., Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 
_. Lectures on Metaphysics.. By Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Bart. Edited by Prof. H. L. Mansel, B. D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. Royal 
Svo. Cloth, $3. 

The above masterly works of Sir William Ham- 
ilton have been received with eminent favour by 
scholars, and are fast taking their place as text- 
books in leading colleges throughout the country. 

Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Daniel Wri. 
son, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. With Portraits, Maps, and L)lus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

This noble volume contains a feast of 
things, which readers are always reluctant to 
leave. 

_ Masson's Life of Milton. Narrated in Connec- 

tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time. By David Masson, A. M., 
Professor of i 3g Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. I. From 1608 to 1639. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.75. 

An elaborate, erudi i 
lodeieainad te, and magnificent work 


The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival 


somes Belfast. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 

ext to @ visit to the scenes of the Revival, 
nothing can give so adequate an idea of the won- 
derful work as this thrilling narrative of Professor 
Gibson. 

The Mission of the Comforter. With Copious 
Notes (translated for the American Edition.) By 
Julius Charles Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Another learned, able, and truly valuable book. 


chological Character of Logical Processes. 1 

Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. 12mo. Cloth, $i. 
Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 

Bayne, M. A., author of “The Christian Lit 

cial and Individual.” In two volumes. 

Cloth, $1.25 each. 

subjects as Macaulay, ison, Coleridge 
Ruskin, Hugh: Miller. 

The 
in all these pages.— Pres. Banner. 

: GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


12mo. 


nov 10—3t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information im regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly® West Troy, New York. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
| ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are pronounced by the most competent 
judges to be best in market, giving the /argest 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to thoir 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapte 
onl y or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
New York and elsewhere. 
THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 

RANGE, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 

smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 

Ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 

and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 

large, yet BAKING QUICKLY ont well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA strona. Three sizes, 

A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey State Puir. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. | 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, Alling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
is as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 


Depots, Stores, &c. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and are Stoves, adapted to every want. 
oct 13—13t 


Me ES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and O 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadel phi. 
mar 31—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing . 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINES.—These Machines sew from the original 
spools, age no rewinding of thread. They 
em, Fell, Gather, and Stitch in the most perfect 
manner, finish and fasten their own seam, mak- 
ing a stitch unequalled for Elasticity, Strength, 
and Beauty. They run without noise, at a higher 
speed than any other Machine, are adapted to 
every kind of work, and do not get out of order. 

The Double Lock Stitch formed by the Grover 
& Baker Machine is found to be the only one which 
survives the wash-tub on bias seams, and there- 
fore the only one permanently valuble for Family 
Sewing. 

OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s 
Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best labour-saving ma- 
chines that has been invented. I take much 

leasure in recommending it to the public.—J. G 

arris, Governor of Tennessee. 

I take pleasure in saying that the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tained my After trying and return- 
ing others, I have three of them in operation in 
my different places, and, after four years trial, 
have no fault to find.—J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

If Homer could be called up from his murk 
hades, he would sing the advent of Grover 
Baker as a more benignant miracle of art than 
was ever Vulcan’s smithy. He would denounce 
midnight shirt-making as “the direful spring of 
woes unnumbered:’”— Professor North. 

OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE. 

No. 495 Broadway, New York; No. 18 Summer 
street, Boston; No. 730 Chestnut street, Phila. 
delphia; No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore; No. 
58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati; No. 124 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis. 

paz Send for a Circular. oct 27—4t 


— 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
ss phia, and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 

| 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become‘re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who d6 not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishb- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to thein accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For-8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 


ments to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. . 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


ear, ‘ 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CoO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


highest style of Art, with Forty Ele- 


in Ireland in 1859. By Rev. William Gibson, Pro-— 
fessor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian Col- 


Prolegomena Logica. An the Psy- 


e, So- 


werful hand of a great master is visible 


to warming one or two rooms 


A- 


has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad - 


repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertises 
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